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THE PROSPECTS OF OUR SECURITIES ABROAD. 


A noteworthy change has taken place since the spring of 
1876, in the movements of our Government bonds. During 
the early months of last year, we imported roo millions of 
five-twenties from Europe. Now, on the other hand, since the 
last two calls of bonds, in January, a considerable amount of 
argument and ingenious speculation are being directed to 
demonstrate the probable activity of the foreign demand and 
of the revival of funding operations, both here and in Europe. 
At Washington, the officials of the Department are in posses- 
sion of information which leads them to expect an increasing 
demand for the new bonds; while among financial men, here 
and in the other banking centres, the prevailing opinion is 
not quite so sanguine. The bonds just called in, on which 
interest will cease in April, are the five-twenties known as 
the old 65’s, of which the amount outstanding before the calls 
was $100,558,650; so that more than eighty millions of these 
bonds remain to be called, before the Secretary can reach 
the class of bonds which stand next in order on the debt 
schedule. There is little doubt that the Syndicate had already 
sold a considerable part of the ten millions of four and a 
half per cent. bonds, which they have just contracted for, 
before they arranged with the Treasury to issue the recent 
call for ten millions of the six per cents. The net result 
therefore, of the operation, has two aspects. To the Treasury 
it secures a reduction of one and a half per cent. in the 
annual expenses for interest on this installment of the debi. 
To the general market it causes the removal of six per cent. 
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short date obligations, and the substitution of four and a 
half per cent. long bonds. On the whole, therefore, the 
operation consisted in a simple displacement or exchange of 
securities, and its effects do not resemble those which would 
be produced by the sale of new bonds for gold. Such a 
negotiation was recommended some time ago by one of our 
contributors. It is authorized in the resumption law. The 
Secretary can, if he deems it expedient, dispose of ten mil- 
lions or any other sum of bonds, in exchange for gold for 
the purpose of preparing for specie payments. If this power 
had been exercised in the recent sale of four and a half per 
cent. bonds to the Syndicate,—if these bonds had been sold 
for specie, and the coin hoarded in the Treasury, we should 
have had no saving of interest on the public debt, but we 
should have augmented the annual charge of the debt by 
$900,000. We should, on the other hand, have made an 
important increase to the gold balance of the Treasury, and 
should have put the Government into a better position for 
the duties of resumption which are to devolve upon it in 
January, 1879. 

From what has been said it is evident that the questions 
regarding the future prospects of our securities in Europe 
are much more complicated than many persons suppose. If 
the supply of our.bonds in Europe is likely to be increased 
at an early date by our putting on the market a large sum 
of four and a-half per cents. in exchange for gold with a 
view to resumption, the effects of such a loan would be 
very different from those produced by a simple exchange of 
securities like that described above. Moreover, the move- 
ments of the European money markets, and their power 
to absorb our Government bonds, are likely to be much 
disturbed in case the expected war in the East should sud- 
denly break out, and especially if the conflagration should 
spread and threaten to last a long time. The effect of such 
a war would be, at the outset, to induce a multitude of 
bond-holders to convert their securities into cash. To what 
extent the bonds of the United States are held by this class 
of men we cannot tell; but a considerable volume of securi- 
ties of all kinds would certainly be thrown upon the various 
bourses of Europe for sale, and it would be futile to expect 
that American bonds would not suffer seriously in common 
with other securties. It is true that there is a growing con- 
fidence in our Government credit, which is making itself 
felt more and more every year; but this confidence is a 
plant of slow growth, and we must wait many years before 
our Government bonds can be expected to stand at as high 
a point in Europe as their merits may seem to us to justify. 

We may sum up the whole case so far as it is at present 
discussed in Wall Street, in two or three simple propositions. 
First, there are in the European money markets some influ- 
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ences very favorable to the growth of a foreign demand for 
our Government bonds such as would lead to the export of 
a considerable volume during the present year. Secondly, 
some of the rival securities which formerly competed with 
our bonds have ceased to do so because of their loss of 
credit, and there are comparatively fewer foreign bonds 
which take so high a place as those of the United States 
in the estimation of the great body of investors abroad. 
Thirdly, there is the expectation of war which baffles all 
our attempts at forecast. Until this, and other contingen- 
cies, assume more definite shape and dimensions, and until 
the anxieties of our our own political situation are more 
settled, the prospects of our securities in Europe in the 
early future must inevitably be involved in doubt, and 
certainty cannot take the place of conjecture. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND BANK TAXATION. 
BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


An important and influential meeting was held by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, on the 11th January, to take 
steps for the repeal of the heavy taxation on the banking 
business. Several important resolutions were passed, and a 
committee of ten were appointed to visit Albany and Wash- 
ington, and to take effective measures to secure the proper 
legislation as soon as possible. Not the least important of 
the proceedings was the union proposed of all the Chambers 
of Commerce and ‘Boards of Trade in the United States, and 
instructions were given to the Secretary of the New York 
Chamber, to take steps to induce these organizations to 
co-operate in the work so vigorously begun in this City. 
The petitions have already received a large number of signa- 
tures, and the labors of the Chamber will be all the more 
useful, from the fact that for the first time in the history of 
the bank tax agitation, our business men have taken up 
the subject, and their energy augurs the best results. Up to 
this time nearly all the public meetings, both in New York 
and elsewhere, which have been held to promote the re- 
peal of the taxes on banks, have been convened and managed 
by bankers and financial men. To many persons there might 
seem to be something narrow and selfish in the agitation by 
the banks themselves for relief from their fiscal burdens. 
But in the present movement by the Chamber of Commerce, 
not a single banker or bank officer appeared to take any 
prominent part. The effort originated and was carried on 
wholly by mercantile and industrial firms and the names of 
a number of men well-known and highly respected in com- 
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mercial circles, were appended to the request presented early 
last month to Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, the President of the 
Chamber, to convene this special meeting. Here we see one 
of the numerous facts confirmatory of the statements we 
made sometime ago that popular opinion was being rapidly 
turned in favor of the relief demanded by the banks for 
some years past from the war taxes which have been so pro- 
ductive of evil both to our commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial progress and to the productive interests of the country 
As to the evil effects of the taxation on our banks, 
very little was said at the meeting which would strike the 
reader as novel. It was very far indeed from the intention 
of the speakers to dazzle and amuse each other or the public. 
Their arguments were plain, simple, and direct. No business 
they said, can bear a tax of four or five per cent. on the 
amount of capital invested in it; and yet this is the amount 
of the fiscal burdens imposed upon the banking business. 
Indeed, in the city of New York, for a number of years past, 
the taxes upon our banks have averaged over five per cent. 
on the amount of their capital. No wonder that with such 
a pressure weighing them down, the banks should be mak- 
ing, just now, so general and so lamentable an effort to 
lesson their burdens by reducing their capital. As one of 
the speakers observed, “the reduction of bank capital in 
this city, within a year, amounted to $12,500,000, or about 
twelve per cent. of the incorporated bank capital of this 
State, and fifteen per cent. of the bank capital of this city. 
This movement for the reduction of bank capital and surplus, 
as it has been chiefly caused by excessive taxation, so it 
will go on increasing unless its cause is removed.” More- 
over, it is quite certain that if our banks weaken themselves 
by reducing their capital, they will to that extent diminish 
the facilities which our banking system is capable of ren- 
dering to commerce and trade. Not less certain is it that 
they will multiply the danger of future financial panics. 
Every one knows that the chief causes which have preserved 
this country during the last ten or twelve years, in so remark- 
able a manner from commercial revulsions, and have rendered 
these disasters as few in number among us as in England, 
have been much aided by the large capital which our bank- 
ing system possesses. As has been frequently stated in this 
journal, the American Bankers’ Association, which is a union 
of all the banks in the United States, is at work to 
get rid of these pernicious burdens on capital, and is pros- 
ecuting an active agitation for this purpose throughout the 
country. The meeting at our Chamber of Commerce, may 
fairly be expected to give a new impulse to this movement. 
It will bring into it a large number of intelligent and 
influential merchants, manufacturers, and other business men, 
and notwithstanding the pressure of other legislation in 
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Washington, the taxes on banking which have so often been 
demonstrated to he both unpopular and promotive of mis- 
chief, can scarcely fail to be repealed at an early day. At 
least the new movement so promisingly begun by the New 
York Chamber, will have the effect of stimulating the 
activity and promoting the vigor of the campaign against 
the excessive taxation of banks. 

In Baltimore and in some other cities the Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade are agitating the repeal of 
bank taxes, as will be seen from the report given on another 
page of this issue. 

With regard to the nature of the relief asked for by the 
Chamber of Commerce, it was clearly stated in the petitions 
adopted by the meeting. The first is addressed to Congress, 
and declares that war taxes have been for some years 
imposed upon our banks by Congress, and have done great 
harm ; that in no other country are such taxes known, and 
that the war having long been ended, the taxes which it 
imposed should be repealed, and that such taxation is driv- 
ing capital from the banking business, and injuring the com- 
merce of the country, tending to prolong the depression of 
business, and to prevent the revival of commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity. For these and other reasons, the petition 
asks that the taxes on bank deposits and capital should be 
immediately taken off. The petition to the State Legislature 
states that the assessment of bank shares has been so ordered 
as to reduce the aggregate capital of the banking business 
in a single year some twenty million dollars, and a further 
reduction is still threatened. Hence a change in the mode 
of assessment is demanded, which shall treat bank shares 
like other personal and real property, and allow to them the 
same privileges and exemptions. The petition also refers to 
the injury which may result from a weakening of the banks 
at this critical moment, when the commercial preéminence of 
this metropolis meets with rival interests, and when all the 
national resources should be husbanded to restore the 
country to a sound financial condition. 

On the whole, there is no doubt that these arguments are 
perfectly sound. It is of the highest importance that the 
members of Congress and of the various State Legislatures 
should understand aright the banking situation. The ten- 
dency is well illustrated in the following table, which shows 
that before the war the capital and surplus of our clearing 
house banks in New York amounted to about seventy-eight 
millions. At the height of the inflation period in 1864, the 
capital and surplus suddenly rose to eighty-five millions, and 
in 1865 to 104 millions. The movement culminated in 1873 
at 127 millions. Since that time it has gradually declined, 
and amounted in October last to 113 millions, which sum 
is in process of reduction by several millions more. 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND DEPOSITS OF THE NEW-YORK CLEARING-HOUSE 
BANKS, 1858-1876. 
Year. Report. Capital, Surplus. Total. Deposits. 
1858 . June Ig - $67,041, 200 . $7,531,600 . $74,572,800 . $ 103,082,600 
1859 . June 25 68,645,000 . 7,555,500 . 76,200,500 . 96,458,400 
1860 . fune jo . 69,753, 800 . 8,055,200 . 77,813,000 . 106,382,800 
1861 . June 22 . 69,650,600 . 8,328,800 . 77,979,400 . 102,165,100 
1862 . June 28 . 69,125,700 . 8,647,600 . 77,773,300 . 104,043,900 
1863 . June 13 . 69,401,800 . 11,714,200 . 81,116,C00 . 207,839,800 
1864 . June 25 . 69,683,500 . 15,704,000 . 85,387,5CO . 231,468,700 
1865 .« June 24 . 83,357,300 . 21,440,000 . 104,797,300 . 285,757,700 
1866 . July 2 . 84,322,200 . 23,144,800 . 107,567,000 . 303,540,200 
1867 . July 1 . 84,772,200 . 27,467,000 . 112,239,200 . 207,077,200 
1868 . July 6 . 84,260,100 . 29,224,700 . 113,484,800 . 238,198,300 
1869 . June 26 . 84.923,300 . 32,504,500 . 117,427,800 . 208,241,400 
1870 . June25 . 85,162,000 . 32,837,100 . 117,999,100 . 246,799,500 
1871 . June17 . 88,678,800 . 34,854,900 . 123,533.700 . 270,001 700 
1872 . June29g . 87,315,700 . 36,361,300 . 123,677,000 . 261,625,500 
1873 . June 28 . 88,051,800 . 38,867,100 . 126,918,900 . 250,030,000 
1874 . June 26 . 85,285,200 . 40,787,000 . 126,072,200 . 265,841,200 
1875 . June 12 . 84,085,200 . 39,851,800 . 123,936,000 . 254,134,900 
1876 . June 30 . 81,822,200 . 31,870,600 . 113,692,800 . 245,541,300 
1876 . Oct. 2 . 81,731,200 . 31,943,500 . 113,674,700 . 255,027,600 


It thus appears that the capital of the New York Clearing- 
House banks increased from 69 millions to 83 millions 
between 1864 and 1865, and that afterwards there was a slow, 
conservative growth till 1873, since which, the decline has 
been rapid, and threatening to be productive of serious weak- 
ness in the banking system if not stopped. 

With these facts in view, it is easy to see that the pressure 
of taxation, though not the only motive which has been ope- 
rating upon the banks and diminishing their capital, is at 
least the principal one. Still we must take into the account 
a multitude of influences which during the war, and for 
several years afterwards, gave active employment for the 
growing capital and deposits of the banks. With the panic 
of 1873 began a new state of things. The trade and indus- 
try of the country is seeking its old narrow channels, and is 
moving with a rapidity very much less from that of former 
years. Economies of the most rigid sort are becoming 
familiar. Prices have fallen. The volume of capital moving 
in the currents of finance and trade is contracted, the mer- 
cantile agencies have marked down their ratings, and as so 
many departments of commercial and monetary industry have 
been reduced and condensed within a narrower basis, we 
ought not to wonder if the banking business shows changes 
of a similar tendency. After we have made due allowance 
for all these forces which are at work in our banking system, 
we shall find abundant reason to agree with the Chamber 
of Commerce in its declaration that by far the most power- 
ful of the causes which is reducing and weakening, at this 
critical time, the capital and surplus of our banks, is the op- 
pressive burden of over-taxation. 
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THE GERMAN CURRENCY MOVEMENTS. 


The coinage of gold by the mint of the Imperial Govern- 
ment is going on with less activity than formerly. On the 
18th November, the total was reported at $ 357,638,225 of 
gold ; at $89,202,977 of silver; at $8,787,319 of nickel; and 
at $2,325,973 of copper; much less progress has been made 
than was expected in the work of calling in the thaler cur- 
rency, with a view to the establishment of the gold basis of 
circulation throughout the empire. In Southern Germany 
the whole mass of the old silver coins have been withdrawn. 
This circumstance is the more noteworthy because the antici- 
pation was that Northern Germany would complete its cur- 
rency reform, and that Southern Germany would be more 
tardy in effecting the change. Now that Southern Germany 
has called in the whole mass of its own silver currency, it 
has been found that 24 per cent. less has been presented for 
withdrawal than had been coined and issued. From this 
fact it has been inferred that the aggregate of thaler cur- 
rency still in circulation in the other states of Germany may 
also fall below the anticipation. According to the memoir of 
Prince Bismark, February, 12th 1869, the sum of thaler cur- 
rency issued by the German Governments, without calcula- 
ting the amounts withdrawn, gave an aggregate for Northern 
Germany of 456 million thalers. But the area of the circu- 
lation of thalers is much larger than the area of South Ger- 
many whose currency has shown a fall of 24 per cent. 
Making the same deduction from the thaler currency, the 
amount of thalers now in circulation, will be 342 millions, or 
255 millions of dollars. Up to the latest reports there had 
been withdrawn about 200 million thalers of which about 45 
millions were gulden of the currency of South Germany. 
From the thaler currency 148 millions had been withdrawn ; 
so that 194 millions of the old silver thaler currency will be 
still in circulation. The estimates made seven or eight 
months ago were from 170 to 200 millions of thalers. These 
figures must have been too low in as much as large amounts 
are said to have withdrawn during the interval. It is now a 
question of considerable interest whether the German Gov- 
ernment will be able to advance with much rapidity in the 
withdrawal of the thaler currency. This undoubtedly is the 
most difficult part of the work which has been so vigorously 
begun and carried on. Of course one part of the difficulties 
in the path of this currency reform would be removed if the 
new paper currency, the Reichs-Kassen-Scheiner—which con- 
stitutes the only paper circulation below twenty dollars in 
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Germany, should have a large volume. For these notes 
\would not only take the place of the bank currency of small 
denominations which have been withdrawn, but they will 
also supply the lack of much of the silver coinage which has 
been called in and disposed of. 


HOW TO STEADY THE SILVER MARKET. 


One of the most recent incidents in the silver agitation is 
the arrival in Washington of a proposition to the Secretary 
of the Treasury from Mr. Allard, the director of the Belgian 
mint. This distinguished financier has made an offer to our 
Government, that he will undertake the coining of silver at 
Brussels if authorized to do so, and that he will carry it on 
to such an extent and at such times as shall best promote 
objects which are to be the aiding of the work of resump- 
tion in the United States by steadying of the price of 
silver in the markets of Europe, and by preventing those 
spasmodic and sudden fluctuations which have had so serious 
an effect upon the monetary interests of the whole commer- 
cial world. His proposition is reported as follows in the 
New York Hera/d of January 19: 

“In view of the measures taken by the United States to 
develop the coinage of silver, and of the serious questions to 
which the deplorable state of the European market (in con- 
sequence of the closing of all the mints of the Continent to 
this metal) has given rise, I have taken the liberty to place 
before you what I consider to be measures to be taken by 
the United States to assure a greater stability in the Euro- 
pean market. It would be necessary, as you will see, sir, by 
the notes attached, that the United States, with all the 
authority that belongs to that great country, should open in 
Europe at least one of the mints, whose closing has caused 
the trouble in the silver market. According to the last 
report of the director, Mr. H. R. Linderman, the silver 
coinage of the United States for August and Septeniber far 
exceeded all previous limits. Silver has been turned out dur- 
ing these two months at the rate of $32,282,460 a year, 
while the highest coinage reached up to that date (and cor- 
responding to the year 1853, at the moment of the change on 
the standard, was only $9,077,571. In order to meet this 
heavy coinage the United States have been forced to buy 
silver in Europe, or at least to pay for it at the mint in 
America such a price that it was profitable to buy in Europe. 
Here is the sacrifice :—These silver orders coming on a mar- 
ket already very unsteady, and as a consequence of its un- 
steadiness, irregularly and poorly supplied, these sudden 
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orders cause a rise in prices of a most unreasonable charac- 
ter, and they have also this other serious inconvenience— 
that this momentary rise has the effect of attracting silver to 
the market just at the time when the orders cease. The con- 
sequence is a violent drop in the price of the metal. At one 
time there are orders, but no metal on the market; some 
days after there is metal, but no further orders. There is, 
nevertheless, a very simple remedy to be employed, which, if 
it does not stop completely this state of things, so hurtful to 
American interests, wouid be certain, at least, to palliate its 
pernicious effects. It is this remedy that I desire to clearly 
point out. If I have occupied myself with this question so 
important to the United States it is that, being for thirty 
years the Director of the Belgian Mint, I am the only coiner 
of money who, through the bullion houses I have estab- 
lished in Brussels, Paris and London, has solely consecrated 
himself during this time to the study of the questions concern- 
ing the buying and selling of gold and silver in Europe, and I 
am able, in consequence, to judge exactly of the position of 
the European market.” 

“Until the moment arrives when by the force of things 
more reasonable ideas on this question will be entertained in 
Europe, the American government can, by a simple action to 
be taken by it, and which, without a doubt, will cost it 
nothing, approach very near to the end desired. The gov- 
ernment of the United States, who have to coin between 
resumption of specie payments on the 1st of January, 1879, 
should address itself to the mint at Brussels, and authorize 
it, under the inspection of the Belgian Government, to coin 
for the account of the American Government, at a price to be 
determined by it, dollars or fractions of dollars, in silver, of 
the weight and fineness laid down by the American laws. 
The moment this resolution is arrived at the fall in the price 
in silver would be paralyzed, and could not again in Europe 
pass the limit determined on by the United States. In point 
of fact, on every fall in the price of silver, were it only for 
twenty-four hours even below the limit fixed, the American 
government would have on the spot a monetary establish- 
ment situated in the center of the European market, absorb- 
ing silver for it under favorable conditions, whether it is 
Germany, on the one hand, that is a seller, or India, on the 
other hand, that, for the moment, is a non-absorber. In 
other words, the remedy that I propose consists simply in 
putting in vigor partially in Europe, by means of a mint, the 
principle which from 1803 to 1873 has maintained the equili- 
brium between the value of gold and silver. Silver cannot 
fall in Europe below 220.55% the kilogramme of fine silver, 
because the mints buy at that price to coin five franc pieces. 
Neither can silver fall below the limit determined on by the 
American Government, because that Government will have 
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placed the means before the public of converting their silver 
into dollars at the Brussels mint.” 

Mr. Allard is well known in Europe as a man of great 
financial knowledge, of broad views and of vast experience. 
For thirty years he has been the director of the mint of Brus- 
sels. He has also established Bullion houses in Paris, Brus- 
sels and London. He is known to be one of the chief advi- 
sers of M. Leon Say, the financial Minister of France. And 
it is said that to his sagacity and judicious advice must be 
ascribed a considerable part of the success which attended 
the payment of the indemnity money by France to Germany. 
It is not easy to suppose that a man of so much reputa- 
tion and probity could allow himself to make an official 
proposition such as that we are discussing with any other pur- 
pose than to promote the objects he professes to have in view, 
namely: To aid the United States in the work of resuming 
specie payments, and to give to the markets for silver in 
Europe such a stability that this country can safely re- 
sume cash payments in silver coin, without running any risk 
of being flooded with immense masses of silver from Europe. 

Still at first sight it does seem as if M. Allard had an eye 
to a profitable business, both as a coiner of silver, and a 
dealer in precious metals. From the terms of his proposition, 
which are given above it will be seen that what he desires is 
first to receive an unlimited order from our Government to 
buy silver as cheap as he can obtain it in Europe, and sec- 
ondly, to induce us to take off his hands all the silver coin 
he chooses to send to the United States at a fixed, stated 
price. 

We do not say that some new condition could not be intro- 
duced into the agreement to obviate the objection we have 
raised. Clearly, however, the plan requires some modifica- 
tion, and if we are to authorize Mr. Allard, or any other 
agent, to purchase silver in Europe, we ought not to allow 
him to charge us a higher price than he actually has to pay 
for the commodity supplied to us. But there are other 
objections which have been made to Mr. Allard’s scheme. 
There is, for example, the unpopularity which ‘would attach 
to the employment of a foreign mint to coin American dol- 
lars for circulation here. This part of the scheme would 
have to be wholly abandoned to make it acceptable to our 
people. Mr. Allard’s proposition, notwithstanding its many 
merits, is open to some other objections. Without discussing 
these, we will simply give the further details of his plan, 
which are stated as follows : 

‘‘First, without expense on its part, the American Govern- 
ment would augment its production for the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879. Second, it would have all known 
guarantees, the same even as if the silver had been coined 
in its own mints. Third, it would steady the value of silver 
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by paralyzing any excess in the fall in price. Fourth, while 
this fabrication in Europe is going on at the Belgian Mint 
of dollars, or fractions of dollars, the American Government 
could develop its remittances of trade dollars to India and to 
China. It would receive in return merchandise which other- 
wise would find its way to the English markets, and this 
merchandise would be the natural return, in the course of 
time, against silver dollars coined in Europe. To sum up, 
the coinage of silver dollars in Europe for the account of 
the American Government would become a powerful lever to 
aid in the displacement of commerce with India, until lately 
concentrated in England, and which seems to open out thus 
a new field of exploitation for the United States of America.” 


THE DEFAULTING STATE DEBTS. 


Two meetings of great importance have been held at the 
New York Clearing House on the adjustment of the default- 
ing debts of the Southern States. On the 4th of January, 
the first of these meetings was convened to consider the 
bonds of the State of North Carolina. Owing to some mis- 
apprehension, the assembly was not so numerous as had been 
desired, and complaints were made that its object was not 
set forth with sufficient precision in the announcements made 
in the newspapers beforehand. By many persons it was 
imagined that the movement was in the interest of a few 
capitalists, who own the bonds of the State, and having 
bought them at low prices, are anxious to enhance their 
value in the market. These and other mistakes were set at 
rest by the chairman of the meeting, Mr. Taylor, of the firm 
of F. Butterfield & Co., who stated that the meeting was 
not called in the interest either of the bondholders exclu- 
sively, or of any of the other special interests connected with 
these defaulted securities. The purpose of the promoters of 
the agitation which was just beginning, could not be fully 
appreciated, unless it were first understood that the debt of 
North Carolina formed but a small part of the defaulted 
obligations which it was proposed to deal with. What was 
desired was not a temporary or partial adjustment of the 
debts of one or two States, but a comprehensive plan appli- 
cable to the discredited bonds of all the Southern States 
which were in default. To accomplish this object a board 
of impartial and well-known arbitrators was to be formed, 
who should constitute as it were a Court of Adjustment, 
and should hear both the bond-holders and the authorities 
of the debtor States, and should be empowered to devise, 
suggest, prescribe, and aid in carrying out, plans of adjust- 
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ment, taking into the account not only the claims of the 
original bond-holders or of the present owners of the evidences 
of debt, but also the ability, population, productive capacity 
and taxable sources of the State, with such other circum- 
stances as ought in equity to govern such a final adjustment 
of the respective debts as was now proposed. 

At first it might appear that the work sketched out by 
Mr. Taylor is too broad and. complicated to be practicable. 
But when we examine the list of names connected with the 
movement, all scruples of this kind must speedily vanish; 
for if the plan were not obviously feasible, it could not 
have received the sanction of so many of our leading bankers 
and financial authorities both in New York and elsewhere. 
Three States have been specially selected as the first objects 
of the movement: North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
The reasons which have led to this selection were not stated, 
but they may be readily inferred by those who are familiar 
with the condition of the debts of those States. When the 
operations of the promoters of this scheme have been con- 
cluded in these three States, the merits of their plan will 
be sufficiently tested to enable them to decide whether it is 
desirable to proceed with the plan in the remaining States. 

It is somewhat singular that this movement has not been 
made before. This suggestion, indeed, was made by one of 
the speakers, Mr. Coe, who, in giving an account of the 
origin of the movement, said: “Two or three weeks ago, a 
gentleman who had been prominent in the arrangements of 
the Centennial Exposition, called upon some of the bank 
‘officers in this city, and suggested tk ‘t a meeting should be 
summoned to confer upon the generul subject of the Southern 
State debts, and that the Centennial year could not be better 
closed than by an attempt to restore to the Southern States 
that financial and commercial credit which they ought to 
enjoy. It was to this gentleman that the suggestion was due 
of a board of arbitration, consisting of five bank presidents 
of known experience and high character, who would be 
accepted as a competent, impartial tribunal, both by the 
defaulting States, and by their creditors at home and abroad. 
When a sufficient number of bank presidents had consented 
to serve, on condition that the plan would be adopted by a 
sufficient number of creditors of the defaulted States, and 
would be concurred in by the authorities of the States them- 
selves, another step in the preliminary negotiations was the 
preparing of a written request from some of the largest hold- 
ers of North Carolina bonds, that the board would at once 
accept the trust which was offered them. The third step was 
a request to the gentleman who originated the scheme, to 
visit the States of North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee, 
and confer with the executive authorities of those States and 
ascertain whether the proposed plan of adjustment would 
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meet their approval, and whether they were disposed to re- 
commend it to their respective Legislatures. He was also 
instructed to ask for some authoritative expression of the con- 
currence of the State authorities, in the general effort which 
was being made.” The gentleman here mentioned, is still 
pursuing his negotiations with the State authorities, and 
although his reports are said to be favorable, they are not 
final, because nothing has yet been completely settled. The 
general impression is, that if the committee should meet with 
obstacles and unexpected delays, they will still accomplish 
something, and the movement which they have started will 
finally result in the adjustment and consolidation of the 
defaulted bonds of a large part of the Southern States, on 
terms satisfactory, both to the bondholders and the taxpayers. 

There are two or three points in regard to this scheme, . 
which should commend it to the special notice of the finan- 
cial community. For example, it proposes to remove a cloud 
from the credit of the Southern States, which has done great 
harm throughout the country, to public and private credit. 
In all the financial cities of Europe, the discredited bonds of 
various State governments have been a source of trouble and 
mischief to our trade and commerce. During the last year, 
the success of the Centennial Exposition, and a number of 
other circumstances, have tended to enhance the prestige of 
the United States abroad. Moreover, our exports of manu- 
factured goods of various kinds, are receiving an impulse 
which is favorable to the balance of trade, and to the 
improvement of our credit abroad, If to these wholesome 
changes beneficial to our foreign commerce and to the credit 
of our bonds in foreign countries, we can add the advantages 
aimed at by the committee, we shall greatly aid in the revi- 
val, both of general business and of financial activity. Our 
defaulted State bonds have been too long a reproach to this 
country, among other nations. Few things can so powerfully 
contribute to restore the financial status, the reputation, and 
the prosperity of the defaulted States, as the adjustment of 
their public debts. For, as one of the speakers at the meet- 
ing declared, “such an adjustment will serve more than any 
political, or even religious and moral movements, to re-estab- 
lish a whole country in the eyes of the world, to re-habilitate 
our public credit, and to give a new impulse to com- 
mercial confidence, and to the revival of trade.” It is 
impossible to overestimate the evil which the defaults in the 
payment of the interest on State bonds has produced through- 
out the country upon private and public credit. The expe- 
rience of all nations, and the history of our own country, 
especially of late years, abounds in illustrations of the vital 
force of that bond which connects public credit with the 
credit of private, corporate, and industrial enterprises. It has 
been well said; that public confidence is one of the most 
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energetic forces in the body politic; when it stands high it 
gives a high tone to private credit; and, on the contrary 
when public credit is neglected, private credit often decays. 
In view of these principles, the movement we are consider- 
ing has an evident tendency to promote in the South as well 
as in other parts of the country, the revival of industry and 
the return of commercial activity. What the South now 
wants is capital. Of course many other things are also need- 
ful as elements of material prosperity, but all will be of no 
avail without capital, and with it the other conditions of 
growth and industrial prosperity will not long be wanting. 
Hence it is obvious, that if the arbitration and adjustment 
here proposed have a direct tendency to restore the public 
credit of the South, and to place it on a sounder foundation, 
then it will tend to attract capital to that section of our 
country, and it must of necessity stimulate and strengthen 
private credit. It thus appears that by doing what is right 
in regard to the defaulted Southern bonds, we shall promote 
the productive power, and restore the industrial prosperity of 
Southern industry, and we shall thus add a new stimulus to 
its material growth and reviving trade. 

We have, said little as to the details of the plan of adjust- 
ment, because in all probability it will receive some changes 
before it is finally set to work. In its present form, the 
scheme contemplates the appointment of a Board of Arbi- 
trators, who shall be able to command the respect of the 
State authorities on the one side, and of their creditors on 
the other. It is obvious that no class of men offer the 
desired qualifications so conspicuously as the presidents of 
our city banks. These gentlemen are not of a speculative 
turn of mind. They own personally none of the defaulting 
bonds. They are accustomed to trusts, arbitrations and finan- 
cial adjustments. They have not only a high reputation for 
integrity, financial experience and decision of character, but 
they are esteemed and trusted by a large circle of incustrial, 
financial and mercantile firms, who are in daily contact with 
them in business. At the outset of this movement, there- 
fore, it was resolved that to secure success, the Board of 
Arbitrators must be selected from the circle of bank presi- 
dents. The Board of five members is made up of three mem- 
bers from New York,—Mr. George S. Coe, Mr. B. B. Sher- 
man, and Mr. J. D. Vermilye, with Mr. B. B. Comegys, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore. 

Such is the composition of the Court of Arbitration before 
whom the facts and arguments of the bond-holders on the 
one side, and of the State authorities on the other, will be 
submitted for consideration and for future action. The ques- 
tion at once is suggested, what are the powers of the Arbi- 
trators, and how much weight will attach to their decision ? 
To this question no reply has as yet been given. 
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In discussing mercantile failures, it is common to assign 
two general causes for these disasters, namely the faults of 
the individual sufferers, and the faults of the financial system 
of the country. Thus it has been pointed out that in 
England and in the United States commercial failures have 
usually increased in number and in amount, whenever pertur- 
bations occurred in the financial organism of the country- 
and whenever speculative excitement led multitudes of per, 
sons to take large risks and to trade beyond their capital. 
On like principles it has been predicted that the number of 
failures in the United States would now show a diminution, for 
the two-fold reason that the speculative era of paper-money 
inflation is over, and that while individuals are not beset 
with temptations, as formerly, to court disaster by gambling 
in stocks or merchandise, the financial machinery of the 
country is gradually approaching the solid basis of specie 
payments. This reasoning would be very sound but for one 
fatal defect. It leaves out of view the fact that we are in a 
transition state ; and in financial affairs a period of transition 
is always a period of danger. Of this we are reminded by 
the report of Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., on the failures for 
the year 1876. Instead of the past year showing, as it was 
anticipated, a decrease in the number of insolvencies, there 
has been a notable increase. Indeed if we except the years 
1857, 1861, 1874 and 1875, the failures of last year were twice 
as numerous as those of any twelve months in the financial 
history of this country. The subjoined table shows the num- 
ber of failures in the United States as compared with those 
in New York city during the last five years, with the average 
liabilities of each failure : 


——1876.—— —- ———1875. —. —— 18744 1873. 1872. —, 
No. of Average No. of Average No. of Average No. of Average No. of Average 
Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- Faitl- , | Lia- 
ures. bilities. ures. bilities. ures. bilities. ures. bilitves. ures. bilities. 


U.S 9092 +$ 21,020 .7,740 $25,960 5,830 $26,627 «5,183 «$44,085 . 4,069 .$29,996 


N.Y. City.. 887 - 37479 - 951 +» 51,769 + 645 + 50,510 + 644 « 143,843 + 385 + 53,724 


In the city of New York, it will be seen that the failures 
last year were 887 against 951 in 1875. The aggregate of 
the two years is 1,838, which is a larger number of insolven- 
cies than have ever occurred before in this city in twenty- 
four months. The same remark may be made of the failures 
in the United States. During the last two years 16,832 of 
these insolvencies have occurred, and the number has never 
been equalled before in any two previous years in this 
country. A better result is shown when we come to com- 
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pare the average liabilities. These are gradually diminishing, 
and the decrease shows that the trouble, which has here- 
tofore been most severe among the larger firms, has spread 
itself, and is reaching those of inferior grades. Hence, the 
increase in the number of insoivencies is partly accounted 
for. Still it is a significant fact that in the year in which 
improvement had been expected, so notable a catalogue of 
disasters is recorded. The following table gives a compara- 
tive view of the failures of the last three years: 


1874-1876. 


———- 1874. 
Number ne 


FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


——- 1876. ——-1875, 


1876. 
Numéber Amount Number Amount 


Numéber re- 
ported in 
Business. 


States and Cities. 


4,961 


133 Arizona... 
3,580 Arkansas. 
6 California.... 
15533} City of San Francisco 
1,782 Colorado .cccsee 
12,517 Connecticut 
379 Bab n6scecesenddrccsces 
2,932 Delaware 
2,327. District of Columbia........ 
1,445 Florida 
6,928 Georgia.. 
274 Idaho.. 
Illinois 
City of Chicago...... e 
Indiana.. ...cccess....- 
TOW .ccces cee ec ccccccccce . 
Kansas. cccccccccccccccsscce 
Kentucky ......... ° 
Louisiana 
Maine....... 
Maryland........ ow6eccaee ee 
Massachusetts......0..+.++++ 
34,949 City of Boston 
22,519 Michigan.. 
7,961 Minnesota. 
5,618 Mississippi. 
Missouri...... 
23,920 | City of St. Louis. 
308 Montana. oe 
3,536 Nebraska 
1,653 Nevada. P oareeg 
7,402 New Hampshire. 
18,779 New 
New 
1075349 City of New York . 
6,028 — North Carolina 


431357 { = 


2,332 ee. occceccccccees 
enns vania. peose 
741634 { City of Philadelphia . cpeans 
4,922 Rhode Islaad..cceee..-seeee 
4,5t1 South Carolina. 
8,153 Tennessee 
SOTO, 6 6.066 tccs cesses ° 
Packer nck accessed caed 


48,502 


245777 
21,953 

7,084 
15,278 

7404 
10,798 
11,914 


9,617 
688 
6,911 Vermont 
13,617. Virginia and West ao 
684 Washington Territory.... 
19,949 Wisconsin 


338 
630,099 


54,282 


of Fail- 


Lia- of Fail- 
ures. 


Bitities. 
$ 

771,827 
8 


yOOO . 
268,257 . 


1,674,973 
2,202,698 


501,582 . 
4,186,548 - 


83,400 
209,600 
87,977 
121,000 
3,110,145 
30,500 
6,079,710 


9,164,200 . 
4,787,401 . 
3,909,080 . 

435,900 . 
6,659,247 - 
1,438,143 . 
1,916,450 . 
2,104,637 . 


12,994,829 


10,510,000 


9,730,852 . 
1,565,684 . 

738,258 . 
1,272,737 + 


2,618,557 
75:000 
93,600 

206,167 


5595255 - 
2,273,141 « 


+ 19,311,933 +. 
+ 33,244,018 . 


994,918 . 
55414,893 - 
3,191,349 - 


422,416 


4,281,495 
6,079,056 
1,500,114 


: 10,731,880 . 


2,229,553 - 


1,900,515 . 


6,000 


1,410,930 . 
3,351,289 . 


203,864 


453075314 - 


+ 191,117,786 
+ 25,517,991 


of Lia- 
bilities. 

$ 
1,118,100 


eee 


391,300 - 
5,281,111 . 
918,351 - 
a ‘ 


259, "500 ° 
164,924 - 


262,800 


6,128,464 . 
3,000 . 


8,218,470 


4,804,052 « 


1,610,305 
. $29,400 
+ 3,669,758 
+ 2,937,684 
* 1,537,500 


+ 10,067,690 « 
+ 27,494,943 - 
4,123,718 . 
1,803,406 . 
913,565 - 


3:743,793 


92,000 
197,400 


1,014,700 - 
1,076,400 . 
2,830,485 - 
11,920,822 .« 
49,263,667 . 

928,429 - 
72993,282 . 


219,448 


18,247,872 .« 
6,28: 5695 : 


2,781,048 
1,121,839 


2,495,849 - 


249,500 


772,700 - 


3296,307 
2,804 


2,130,346 . 


*7:740 


1,968 . 28,843,967 . 966 . 


of Fail- Lia- 


ures. 


Bititios. 
$ 
48. 963,000 
22 « 406,000 
68 2,571,000 
151 2,286,000 
27 578,000 
18 256,000 
14. 293,000 

1,845,000 

332 71510,000 
167 2,397,000 
144 + 2,034,000 
94 - 988,000 
+ 1,879,000 

99 + 4429,000 
84 . 1,063,000 
110. 1,691,000 
416 . 10,600,000 
* 4477-000 

60 1,029,000 
66 1,555,000 
. a 


521,0 000 


hbo 000 
3,354,000 

* 10,295,000 
+ 32,580,000 
° 542,000 
8,481.0 000 


* 341774,000 


I 250,000 
1,531, 000 
1,585,000 
969,000 
2,201,000 


380,000 
1,514,000 


2,575,000 


+ 155»239,000 
7,696,765 
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It appears from these statistics, that the liabilities involved 
in the 9,092 failures of last year, were $191,117,786, against 
$ 201,060,353 in 1875; $155,239,000 in 1874. We may also 
remark that in 1873, the amount was $228,499,000 ; in 1872, 
$121,056,000; in 1871, $85,252,000; in 1861, $ 207,210,000 ; 
and in 1857, $291,750,000. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the failures in Canada have received a notable increase 
during the last two years. The details of these failures are 
as follows : 

FAILURES IN CANADA, 1873-1876. 


—1876. —— —«-————1875. — Ss 1874. —. 1873. 


No. of , Amount No.of Amount No. of Amount No. of Amount 
Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- 
Provinces. ures. bilities. ures. Oilities. ures. bilities. ures. bilities. 


Quebec ......eereeeeesseee 600 .$ 13,678,646 - 678 «$13,994,909 . 310 -$ 2,840,450 .272 . $2,735,910 
Ontario. ... - 873. 9,488,052. 855. 8,803,307 .443. 3,188,143 .430. 3,031,132 
Nova Scotia. + 150+ 1,419,921. 243. 2,759,750-111. 870,000.192. 3,263,000 
New Brunswick......... ° 749,354 + 172+ 3,160,608. yt. 685,672. 71. 1,255,150 
Prince E iward Island. . 149,684- 16. 104,648. 8. 77500 + 20. 297,000 
Newfoundland.........++ 40,833 - 4° 15:668:« 3 35,000 « 9. 15752,900 


nee —- _—~.~—— ee ———= 
: . . . 


sereeeee 1,728 «$25,517,991 -1,968 .$ 28,843,967 966 .$7,696,765 .994 -$ 12,334,192 


The causes to which this rapid increase ought to be 
ascribed are well worthy of investigation. The Canadian 
failures of 1875 and 1876 were 3,696, with liabilities of 
$54,361,958. Hence in 1876, in Canada, there was one failure 
to every thirty-two persons reported in business. In 1875 
there was one to every twenty-eight, and in 1873 one to every 
forty-seven. The average liabilities for 1876 were $14,767, 
and for 1875 $14,656. In the United States, the failures in 
1873 were one to every 108; in 1875, one to eighty-three ; 
and in 1876, one to sixty-nine. The subjoined table shows 
the proportion of failures in various sections of the country: 


FAILURES IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, 1873-1876. 


States. No. in No. of Proportion of Amount of Average 
Business. Failures. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities. 


New England..... 77,559 ve 1,314 ns I 59 ++ $37,657,062 +» $28,628 


Middle ccecee 165,184 ‘ 2,909 1 57 oo 72,244,681 oe 24,800 
Western ........ -« 225,309 oe 3,139 ee I ee 52,870,541 o 16,843 
Southern ....e.ee02 87,140 se 1,36 ee 1i ° 23,083, 266 ee 16,960 
Pacific.ccocsccsese 22,313 ee 369 se ri oe 5,262,236 ee 14,261 
Canada. 54,9000 os 1,728 I os 25,517,991 oe 14,767 


—1875.— 1874. 1873. 1872. 


No.of Amount No.of Amount Noo Amount No.of Amount 
Fail- of Lia- Fail- ofLia- Fail- of Lia- Fail- of Lia- 


States. ures. ilities. ures. bilities. ures. bilities. ures. bilities. 


New England.... 1,335 -$ 40,015,164. 790 «$15,845,000. 599 -$29)550,000. 620 .$ 30,671.000 
Middl see 2,395 « 82,522,346 « 2,035 - 82,031,000. 1,914 . 140,946,000 . 1,399. 40,748,000 
Western.....+.0++ 1,959 * 33,9439254 © 1,744 + 33,073,000 « 1,619 . 36,040,000. 1,148. 27,891,000 
Southern ......++ 15333 36,277,777 © 1,126 20,690,000. 917+ 19,685,000. 807. 19,060,000 
PACE. cccccccess 377 + 2:§28,010 «00s « coos 0 cece e cece . coos 
sees 1,968 - 28,843,987. 966. 7,696,765- 944+ 12,334,192. «+0 cee 


We have been frequently told that trade in the Western 
States is less safe now, and that credit is in a less wholesome 
condition than two or three years ago. This opinion is not 
confirmed by the figures above given. In the Western States 
there is one failure to every seventy-two names reported in 
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business, while in New England, with all its wealth and 
stability, one in every fifty-nine has succumbed, and in the 
Middle States one in every fifty-seven. In England there are 
no statistics with which we can compare our own, so as to 
obtain an accurate comparison. For the year 1875, a report 
was made of 1,700 failures among 60,000 firms prominent in 
trade. This indicates one failure to every thirty-six, with an 
average liability of $87,870. In this country, in the same 
year, the proportion was one to eighty-three, with an average 
liability of $21,000. It thus appears that, however severe the 
pressure of the times has been in this country, it has been 
equalled in England. On the general conclusions suggested 
by the failures of the year, Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co. make 
the following remarks : 

“If the safety and prosperity of the trade of the country 
is to be judged by the comparative number of failures in busi- 
ness, the above figures for 1876, would indicate that these 
conditions are further away than ever. The marked increase 
in the number of these casualties in the year just closed, fol- 
lowing the equally large increase in 1875, reveals a condition 
of things far more encouraging, and, were it not for the 
reflection that these disasters are the result of circumstances 
not directly chargeable to the business of the year, the pros- 
pect would be well-nigh disheartening. But that a large 
number of these failures are the results of departure from 
correct business principles in years gone by, there can be no 
doubt. The crisis of 1873, and the condition of expansion 
and over-valuation which it revealed, have had far more to 
do with causing the numerous failures of 1876, than have the 
business operations of that year. The effects of the depres- 
sion and necessary contractions of 1874 and 1875, were hardly 
more apparent in the failure of those years than they are in 
those of 1876. It would be entirely unreasonable to expect 
that the restricted and profitless trade of these later years 
would be sufficient to sustain the large number of. traders 
which former prosperous seasons seduced into business ; while 
even those a long time in trade, and possessing all other 
elements of success, found it almost impossible to solve that 
most difficult of problems—of reducing expenses with the 
same rapidity as their trade and profits diminished. To 
intrench on capital and largely reduce it, was of course the 
necessary consequence ; but unfortunately a very large number 
of traders, unmindful of the axiom that ‘to depart from legit- 
imate trade is to lose money,’ had in the good times invested 
their surplus in outside operations, such as real estate and 
other permanent assets, so that when the need for active cap- 
ital came upon them, they were in no position to respond to 
pressing obligations. The consequence is seen in the aug- 
mented list of failures. It is true many of these failures are 
the result of other influences, but it will be readily admitted 
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that to other causes than those which have originated and 
prevailed during the past year, may be attributed a large 
share of the misfortunes. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
conclude that the trade of the country is in an unpromising 
condition, because the failures show such a marked increase. 
A wider view would include many circumstances that would 
bring more comfort. For instance, it is undeniable that the 
past year has witnessed a marked improvement in the values 
of many leading staples, as compared with the prices pre- 
vailing in 1875. It is equally true that in extent of profitable 
trade there has been a perceptible gain, and there is no deny- 
ing the fact that, in many branches of business, a much 
larger number have added to their available surplus during 
1876, than in 1875. Many articles had reached a par value, 
in illustration of which the statement may be ventured that, 
as far as further depreciation in prices was concerned, specie 
payments might have been resumed in the early part of 1876 
without causing any material disturbance in values. Not 
only had some prices reached par—and in some cases below 
it—but it was a settled conviction that the stock of goods in 
all hands nearest the consumer had reached the lowest possi- 
ble point. Production, warned by previous losses, had been 
regulated to the extent of positive wants; and the pressure 
to sell, so apparent in 1875, was largely diminished. Thus, 
barely the first half of 1876 was reached, when all the condi- 
tions of stock, supply, demand, and price favored an improved 
condition of business. That this improvement did take place 
in September and October was everywhere evident; but the 
heated Presidential contest, and the miserable muddle as to 
the result of that contest which has since prevailed, has 
almost completely paralyzed business. The last two months 
of the year, therefore, were most disappointing, and from 
causes exceptional and temporary in character, the promise 
of the early autumn of improvement in business, was not ful- 
filled. It is significant, however, that the failures in the last 
quarter of 1876, are less, by twenty per cent., in number, than 
for the last quarter in 1875, while the total liabilities for the 
last quarter of 1876, are not one-half of those of the corre- 
ponding quarter of 1875. The same favorable comparison 
also holds good as to the decreased number of failures which 
occurred in the fourth quarter of 1876, as compared with the 
larger number in the third quarter.” 

There are other points which have been suggested as 
adding to the number of failures. One of these is the 
shrinkage in values. Commodities of all sorts have fallen in 
price to such an extent that those traders who held consid- 
erable stocks of goods must have suffered very severely. The 
solvency of a large number of business firms cannot but have 
been seriously compromised by this circumstance alone. 
Moreover, the habit which has been but too common among 
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business men in all parts of the United States, of withdraw- 
ing capital from business, to put it into real estate or some 
outside speculations, has also contributed a large share of 
influence in augmenting the frequency and the extent of mer- 
cantile failures. If our merchants, manufacturers, and far- 
mers, would only learn from the insolvencies which they see 
around them, to keep their capital in their own business, 
and to recognize the golden maxim that a man can always 
make more by using his capital in his own business, than by 
lending it, or investing it in outside ventures, the enormous 
losses of past years, by mercantile failures, will suggest val- 
uable lessons, and will bear good fruit. 

Another active cause of commercial failures is stated in the 
circular before us; this is the accumulated burden of unsuc- 
cessful trading in previous years; and the effect of these 
troubles is enhanced by the National Bankrupt Law, which 
ought to be amended without delay. On this subject, Messrs. 
Dun, Barlow & Co., are very positive. They give their testi- 
mony as follows : 

“A fruitful source of failures is the National Bankrupt 
Law. Whatever laudable purpose was contemplated in the 
enactment of such a law, it is vastly overbalanced by the 
encouragement it affords to those who desire to force their 
creditors into accepting less than the face of their claims So 
long as the law is allowed to remain in force in its present 
shape, just so long will unprincipled traders, with the help of 
local and timorous creditors, be able to dictate terms to those 
whose interests should entitle them to the permanent control 
of the bankrupt’s estate. As at present applied, the law not 
unfrequently legalizes a fraud upon creditors, which is as 
disgraceful to the country as it is disastrous to its trade. 
The disposition is already sufficiently strong on the part of 
wholesale dealers to compromise indebtedness, and thus per- 
mit parties to remain in business who, by their failure, demon- 
strate their lack of character, capacity, or capital; but, if in 
addition to this, the parties themselves can, by the aid of the 
Bankrupt Law, force their creditors into agreeing to their 
terms, the law, instead of a preventative, becomes a virtual 
encouragement of fraud, renders business unsafe, and places 
the honest trader, who is anxious to pay a hundred cents 
on the dollar, at a tremendous disadvantage. The “ weed- 
ing out” process which these hard times should produce, in 
order that the restricted trade of the hour may not be divi- 
ded among a number so large as to yield profit to none, is 
virtually at a standstill ; for the number of those who go out 
of business, in proportion to those who fail, is a mere bagatelle. 
The whole future of the mercantile trade of the country is 
bound up in this consideration. The natural laws which 
govern commerce, as to the number which can live on the 
business of any given locality, should be allowed to prevail ; 
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certainly it was never the intention that legislation should 
intervene to prevent their action, and thus legalize failures, 
enforce compromises, unsettle values of goods in each locality, 
and encourage a competition for a limited trade, in which all 
the advantages are in favor of the most uprincipled. There 
are possibly many subjects of grave importance that Congress 
can occupy itself with during the present session; but if, on 
its part, there is any disposition to give attention to subjects 
of really practical advantage to the trade of the country, 
there is none to which its best ability could be more profit- 
ably directed than to the repeal or the amendment of the 
Bankrupt Law.” The question has been asked, how much of 
the capital which is annually lost by mercantile failures reap- 
pears again, in various forms, so as to prevent a permanent 
depletion of the material wealth of the country? No doubt 
a considerable part of the aggregate does thus reappear, and 
unsuccessful enterprises pass into new hands at low valu- 
ations, and become remunerative long after their projectors 
have been ruined. But this ulterior process of recuperation 
is slow and uncertain; while the loss inflicted upon the law- 
ful creditors of insolvents is immediate and positive. Hence 
it has been proposed to take some measures either by insur- 
ance against bad debts, or in some other more effectual way, 
to guard the commercial community against the losses which 
have so much increased of late from insolvencies and failures. 
The recklessness with which credit has been offered by rival 
firms, creates some of the most grave and difficult problems 
in connection with this part of practical economics. 


THE SWEDISH BANKS. 


It is not generally known that the banking system of 
Sweden is not only one of the earliest in its origin in Europe, 
but is also, in some respects, one of the most carefully organ- 
ized. Some of the best features of our American system of 
banking are borrowed from Sweden. Among others we may 
mention the periodical statements which are officially pub- 
lished in this country, and Which have long been character- 
istics of the Swedish banking system. If we except Italy, 
where for two or three years past the system of monthly 
bank statements has been carried out, there is not in Europe 
any country whose bank statistics are more carefully com- 
piled or more general than Sweden. The London Bankers’ 
Magazine for November gives a very interesting report of the 
statements for 30th June, 1876, compared with those for the 
same period of 1872. It appears that there is a considerable 
increase in the deposits and current accounts as well as in 
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the capital and reserve funds of the Swedish banks. In the 
circulation there is also a considerable increase. The notes 
of the Enskilda banks of Sweden circulate freely throughout 
the whole of the country. Indeed in Sweden, as in this 
country, the notes of banks situated in remote parts of 
the country, freely circulate with the same readiness as 
those issued in the chief towns. One of the reasons for this 
general credit given to the provincial note circulation arises 
from the guarantees for the redemption of the notes, which 
closely resemble those provided in our National Banking 
Law. These guarantees are of two kinds; first, no notes are 
issued without the deposit of securities; and secondly, every 
note is payable in gold coin, at the option of the holder, 
and every bank issuing notes is bound under heavy penalties 
to provide for the redemption of its notes in coin whenever 
they are legally presented. The Banking Law of Sweden 
was passed in 1864, and it enacted that the notes should 
be payable when presented at the head office of the bank, 
either “with coin of the realm, or with notes of the Bank of 
Sweden.” By an amendment enacted in 1874, an important 
change was made in the Redemption Law. The power of 
paying a bank note with any other paper money, even the 
notes of the Bank of Sweden, was taken away, and it was 
declared that bank notes, when presented for payment at 
the head office of the issuing bank, should be “paid uncon- 
ditionally with lawful gold coin current in the realm.” By 
this important law, inflation of bank paper is effectually 
stopped. No note is payable in anything but coin, and sub- 
ject to the conditions above stated, banking is almost entirely 
free in Sweden. Stability in the banking system has been 
the great object which the Swedish Government has desired, 
and the growth of the deposits during the last four years 
give evidence of their success. Subjoined is an abstract of 
some of the chief items in the comparative tables of the 
Swedish banks, which have been compiled in part by Mr. R. 
H. Inglis Palgrave : 


1872. 1876. 

Circulating notes. $ 14,924,870 iad $ 17,002,435 
Deposits, current accounts... 5,288,010 cee 662, 130 
Depositors do. 17,808 eos 11,111 
Deposits demand. 19,400,455 oe 40, 126,775 
Depositors do. es 96,232 
Shareholders No oe 8,738 
see 143,251 

se 12,589, 165 wee 14,783,640 

Cash credits 14,607,235 nee 21,473,200 
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BANK TAXES AND THE NEW YORK ASSESSORS. 


The report of the Department of Taxes and Assessments 
of the City of New York for the year 1876 has just been 
published. In consequence of the agitation on the taxation 
of banks, a considerable portion of the document is devoted 
to that subject. It will be remembered that during the 
past year the Assessors claimed the right to assess bank 
shares on a valuation greater than par. In this city for 
several years the par value of bank shares was regarded as 
the value for tax purposes. As many of the banks had a 
large surplus, their shares were worth more than par in the 
market, and the Assessors claimed that these shares ought 
to be valued on the tax-roll at their fair market price, 
making due deductions for the real estate owned by the 
banks which is assessed by itself. Two results of a very 
notable character followed this new interpretation of the 
law. In the first place, the sum of twelve millions was 
added to the aggregate assessment of personal property. 
Thus the bank shares in the city of New York by the assess- 
ment in 1874 amounted to $74,897,570; in 1875 to $73,390,989 ; 
and 1876 to $85,145,116. These sums were exclusive of the 
real estate belonging to the banks, which is assessed in com- 
mon with other real estate. Its amount in 1876 was 
$10,395,256, being somewhat less than in the previous year. 
The chief fact of importance is, that the net increase of the 
assessments upon bank shares in 1876 over those of 1875 
amounted to $11,754,127. 

The second result of this change in the mode of assess- 
ment, was that bank capital began immediately to decrease. 
During the year just closed, the clearing-house banks in this 
city have reduced their capital $2,800,000, and the further 
reductions which are now in progress amount to $4,750,000, 
making a total reduction of capital of $7,550,000. Moreover 
the surplus of banks has been reduced during the year 1876 
$5,096,000. Adding the diminution of the surplus to that of 
the capital, we have a total reduction of $12,646,000 effected 
during the last year, with further changes impending of an 
equally serious character. 

Such then are two of the results which have been 
developed by this new effort to increase the fiscal burdens 
of bank capital in this city. During the first year nearly 
twelve millions was added to the gross assessments of the 
banks, and a little more than twelve millions of capital was 
driven away from that important department of our financial 
machinery. To those who are aware of the important part 
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played in the banking system by its capital and surplus, 
the facts we have just mentioned will appear significant if 
not alarming. It has always been a leading characteristic 
of our National banks that their aggregate capital was very 
large in comparison with their liabilities. Much of stability 
which the past history of our banking system has disclosed, 
may be ascribed to the ample capital which has always 
been fostered as a guarantee to the public who deal with 
the bank, as well as to the owners of bank shares. If by 
any ill-directed tax methods, we cause the capital and sur- 
plus of the banks to be seriously diminished, it is evident 
that to the same extent we destroy the old guarantees of 
the solvency and stability of the banking system. 

At a recent meeting of the Clearing-House Tax Committee, 
these facts were presented in a very lucid manner by the 
chairman, and it was resolved to prosecute with vigor the 
efforts which have been initiated to obtain relief both from 
the Legislature at Albany and also from Congress. With 
regard to the State Legislature, the petitions ask that bank 
shares be assessed as other personal property, and be liable 
to the same exemptions and privileges and to no other. 
This demand is so obviously just and equitable, that there 
ought to be no difficulty in the passage of the simple bill 
which has been prepared for that purpose. Similar efforts 
will thus be stimulated in other States where they are needed. 
Of Congress it is proposed to ask that the war taxes on capi- 
tal and deposits be at once repealed. Such taxes were never 
imposed in this country before their introduction as a part 
of the fiscal mechanism of our war finance, and as nearly all 
such doubtful taxes have been repealed, it is perfectly 
equitable and proper that these war taxes should also be 
removed, especially as their effect is found to be mischievous 
in various ways besides the depletion of bank capital. 

It is often said, and with much justice, that the banks 
ought to bear their fair proportion of the fiscal burdens of 
the country, and some persons may be inclined to think that 
because these institutions deal in money, they must be very 
rich and abundantly able to bear the pressure of heavy taxes. 
But very little reflection is needful to show the fallacy of this 
reasoning. It is agreed on all sides that our banks ought 
to bear their fair share of taxation; and it will be conceded 
that if they are compelled to pay more, an injustice will be 
done first to the banks and secondly to the public, from 
whom these over-taxed institutions will try to recoup them- 
selves. Now it is certain that in the long run, excessive tax 
burdens laid on the banks will be shifted directly or indi- 
rectly to the shoulders of the public. But in the process of 
changing these burdens, much mischief and inconvenience 
may be caused both to individuals and to the general inter- 
ests of business, before the equilibrium has been reached, and 
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the shifting process completed. When therefore it is said 
that the banks are rich and can afford to pay heavy taxes, 
what is really meant is that as the banks have the money 
in hand, the Tax Collector should take his revenue where he 
can the most easily find it, whatever mischief may follow. 
Besides this, every one who has had dealings with a bank, 
is aware that the profits of such institutions are very minute 
compared with the relative percentage gained in other depart- 
ments of business. Hence the principle has been established 
in adjusting the fiscal systems of all civilized countries, to 
exempt the banks as far as possible from specific taxation, 
for the two-fold reason that capital ought to be as free as 
possible in its movements between the lender and the bor- 
rower, and that it is the interest of the community that the 
expenses of the banking business should not be increased by 
any excessive taxation. In the United States prior to the 
war, this principle was duly recognized, and the true interest 
of the country will be to reinstate this principle in its proper 
place in our fiscal system hereafter. The Assessors virtually 
acknowledge the mischievous character of the tax on bank 
shares as it had been assessed and collected during the past 
year. They say: 

“The net increase of the assessments upon banks and their 
shareholders in 1876 over those of 1875 was, therefore, 
$11,754,127. The Commissioners having discharged their 
duty in such a manner as to meet the approval of the 
highest courts in the State, and the immediate result being 
an addition to the tax-roll of $11,754,127, it would seem that 
the action and its results should be an occasion of felicitation 
to the general tax-payers. But there is another side to the 
picture. So soon as it is ascertained beyond question that 
the method of assessment is legal, the property assessed 
begins to move away from the imposition of the tax, and in 
another year the assessment upon the shareholders of banks 
will probably be less than in 1875. This result will be 
reached by the distribution, in some cases, of the surplus, 
reducing it to the minimum required by law, and in others by 
a reduction of capital. The depression in business, and the 
resulting decline in prices of most commodities, requires a 
smaller amount of capital for the same volume of trade, and 
is a factor not to be ignored; but its presence does not 
diminish the force of the statements made herein. The 
addition of nearly $12,000,000 of assessable property to the 
tax-rolls was for the moment a boon to the owners of real 
estate, for to some extent it diminished their burden of tax- 
ation. But when the capital assessed is withdrawn the advan- 
tage is lost, and still the general tax-payer seems to have 
been a gainer, at least to the extent of the temporary benefit 
he derived from the enlarged basis of taxation. This would 
be true if the capital were withdrawn from taxation only, 
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but unfortunately, it is withdrawn from actual use in the 
forms in which civilization and commercial habit and usage 
have made it most available. New York is a commercial 
city. All its prosperity, all its greatness, all its renown are 
due to capital. Manhattan Island would be worth but little 
more than it was in 1626, when Peter Minuit paid $24 to 
the Indian proprietors for it, if capital, in its varied forms, 
had not been applied to it. The continuance of its pros- 
perity and greatness depends, and always must depend, upon 
the freest use of capital within its gates. Personal property, 
in certain forms, will bear a moderate degree of taxation; 
but when severely taxed it escapes—it can’t be held for tax- 
ation—just as some material objects may be held by a 
gentle pressure, but as soon as the pressure becomes severe, 
they elude the grasp and the hand is left empty. The reduc- 
tion of the capital of banks besides diminishing the commer- 
cial and financial power of the city, and lowering its stand- 
ing in comparison with other financial centres of the world, 
operates directly to the injury of real estate.” 

It has been affirmed that the State Assessors who thus 
clearly set forth in their report the evils produced by exces- 
sive taxation of bank shares, are responsible for these evils, 
inasmuch as it was they who introduced the new system of 
valuation. To this charge, however, their reply is, that the 
Supreme Court of this State has decided that the view which 
they take of the law is correct; and that this decision has 
been affirmed by the Court of Appeals. In a short time 
this decision will be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and we shall then know whether or not the 
State Assessors.are in the wrong. Meanwhile, their action 
is certainly sustained by the highest court in the State of 
New York. Upon this fact we might found an argument to 
show the paramount necessity of a change in the law, such 
as is referred to above. The courts simply decide what the 
law is, and if the law be as it is here represented, the sooner 
a change is made in it so as to remove the mischiefs which 
attend its present operation, the better will it be for the 
financial interests of the country. 

There is another reason which of late circumstances have 
been urging with much force, for relieving the banks of part 
of their tax burdens. The pressure of these burdens is driv- 
ing capital away from the business of banking in this city; 
and this process evidently weakens the banking strength of 
the city. We cannot repel banking capital without injuring 
business of every other kind also. Hence it is the tendency 
of all such taxes as these to aid those mischievous forces 
which are injuring the business of this financial centre and 
weakening the financial strength which we ought to foster 
and promote. There is no need to lay undue stress upon 
this argument; but it is plainly worthy of earnest considera- 
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tion. Still a more important reason for repealing the tax 
burdens on the banks is that in doing so we shall augment 
the strength of our financial system, and prevent evils which 
threaten to undermine that system, and to multiply the 
obstacles in the way of specie payments and of the early 
revival of business. 


THE FINANCES OF RUSSIA. 


There has never been a time when the financial condition 
of the Russian empire has attracted in the financial world so 
much attention as during the last year. Two simple reasons 
sufficiently account for this enhanced public interest. First, 
there is in all the bourses of Europe a very heavy amount 
of Russian Government debt held for investment, and the 
transaction in Russian securities have been on the average 
large and increasing. Hence, a considerable number of capi- 
talists in most of the great financial centers of Europe have 
been directly interested in watching the course of events and 
in analyzing all the movements pacific or hostile of the 
Russian policy, so as to estimate their probable effect on 
the credit of the Russian Government and market price of 
its bonds. Secondly, the Eastern Question has been supposed 
to turn chiefly on the question whether Russia possessed 
natural strength enough to go to war. But for several 
untoward events, which have weakened the internal finances 
of Russia, it is highly probable that no exterior influences 
could have restrained her from commencing hostilities against 
Turkey. Weakened, however, as Russia has been by financial 
panics by the failures of crops and by some mistakes of 
financial policy, Russia has been peculiarly open to influences 
hostile to her credit on ’Change, and it has been currently 
believed that she could not obtain any money for war pur- 
poses outside of her own dominions. How much financial aid 
she is capable of deriving from her own people is not very 
well known. A popular loan was raised some months ago, 
but what is the amount which it yielded to the Russian 
Treasury has never, we believe, been officially made known. 
Issues of paper money constitute a very dangerous reliance 
in a country like Russia, which has for several generations 
been suffering from the effects of irredeemable and depre- 
ciated paper money. In the present dearth of information 
as to the later movements of Russian Government finance, a 
very welcome contribution to this subject has appeared in 
the London Zconomist, of December g, 1875, which shows the 
growth of the public debt of Russia from 1817 to 1875. From 
this statement we find that the funded debt of Russia rose 
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from 93 millions of roubles in 1817 to 181 millions in 1827, 
to 266 millions in 1837, to 325 millions in 1847, to 518 mil- 
lions in 1857, to 903 millions in 1867, and to 936 millions in 
1875. Thus, during the period under review, the funded debt 
of Russia has increased tenfold. The floating debt has also 
undergone an enormous expansion. In 1817 it amounted to 
352 millions of roubles, in 1827, to 375 millions; in 1837, to 
575 millions; in 1847, to 808 millions; in 1857, to 1543 mil- 
lions ; in 1867, to 2199 millions; and in 1875, to 3235 mil- 
lions. 

The imperial decree announcing the New Russian Internal 
Loan, above referred to, declares that “in order to cover the 
extraordinary expenses imposed upon the treasury in conse- 
quence of political events,” it has been resolved to make “a 
new issue by public subscription of bank bills, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent, for a nominal capital of 100 
millions of roubles.” These bills are payable to bearer and 
resemble our old seven-thirty notes or our coupon bonds. 
The securities are of the value of 100,500, 1,000 and 5,0co 
roubles respectively. Attached to each security are coupons 
for the half yearly interest payable like our old five-twenty 
in May and November, every year. The whole issue is to 
be redeemed in thirty-seven years by annual drawing, and 
the price of issue is ninety-two. Subscribers must make a 
deposit on application, the amount being ten per cent. 
either in cash or interest—bearing securities. On allotment 
a further payment of fifteen per cent. must be made; and 
those subscribers who on application deposited securities, 
must when the allotment is made, take up their securities 
and replace them by money. The remaining seventy-five per 
cent. of the subscription has to be paid in five instalments ; 
the first, of fifteen per cent., falls due roth December, 1876 ; 
the next, fifteen per cent., roth January, 1877; the third, 
fifteen per cent., roth February, 1877; the fourth, fifteen per 
cent., roth March, 1877; and the final payment of seven 
per cent. on the 11th April, 1877. On this negotiation the 
London LZconomist of November 25, 1876, makes the following 
remark : 

“All these instalments are payable in the note currency of 
the country, and that being so, it is evident that in its first 
stage the transaction assumes more of the nature of an altera- 
tion in the form, than an increase in the amonnt of the 
national indebtedness. The Government will receive its own 
notes in payment of the bills it is now issuing, and were 
these notes withdrawn from circulation, the final result of the 
loan would be that Government bills to the amount of 100 
millions of roubles had been substituted for ninety-two mil- 
lions of roubles in Government notes. The Government, how- 
ever, has no intention of reducing the amount of its note 
issues, and, indeed, it would be impossible to withdraw at 
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once so large an amount of currency without producing great 
financial stringency. There will, therefore, be a fresh issue 
of notes; and the real outcome of the transaction is, that 
the Government, by means of this loan, will acquire the right 
to issue another 100 millions of roubles in notes, in the room 
of those returned to it, and these will be employed to meet 
its extraordinary expenses. Possessing, as it does, the right 
of unlimited note issue, the Russian Government need not 
necessarily have gone through this process of a loan in 
order to supply itself with the means of meeting its debts. 
But if it had merely set the printing press to work, and 
added another too millions of roubles to the paper money 
of the country, the effect would have been still further to 
depreciate that currency, and to turn the exchanges still 
more decidedly against Russia. By issuing bills which, like 
our own Exchequer bills, do not enter into circulation at all, 
or at most only to a very limited extent, the evils arising 
from a further inflation of the note currency are avoided, 
and exemption from these is cheaply purchased at the cost 
of the interest and bonus on the bills. Whether in such a 
country as Russia, where there is no large acumulation of 
savings, an operation like this, which involves the transfer of 
money from the public to the Government, can be often 
repeated, is very doubtful, and even now it is considered 
expedient to stimulate subscriptions to the loan by patriotic 
appeals not always consistent with facts, of which the follow- 
ing, from an official journal, may be taken as a specimen : 
‘If,’ says the Official Messenger, ‘the pacific reforms of the 
present reign have led to a growth in the public expenses, 
these have, by the beneficial action they have exercised upon 
the economic development of the country, permitted the 
Treasury for many years to satisfy all its wants, without hav- 
ing recourse to borrowing, and without burdening the country 
with an augmentation of the public debt. Now the Govern- 
ment asks only the means to cover the extraordinary expenses 
called for by measures which are intended to guarantee a 
lasting peace for the future; and, in issuing this loan, the 
Emperor is fully convinced that hc ‘has the sympathies of all 
classes of the nation. The Minister of Finance hopes that 
these sympathies will be manifested’ by the participation of 
all in the loan.’” 

These favorable anticipations, however, are of doubtful 
realization. At Moscow, and elsewhere, the perturbations in 
the money market have been so severe that, according to the 
Berlin Borsen Zeitung of the latest dates, M. Lamanskij, 
Director of the Imperial Bank of St. Petersburg, has paid a 
visit to that city to confer with the leading bankers and 
financial men on the measures to be adopted to meet the 
exigencies consequent upon the numerous suspensions which 
have been reported. 
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THE REFORM OF USURY LAWS. 


An eccentric Frenchman in the eighteenth century left in 
his will a sum of money to be perpetually expended in prizes 
for essays, to prove the lawfulness, according to Scripture 
and to the law of Nature, of charging interest for the use of 
money. By what mischance it has happened, we do not 
know, that this well-meant bequest was not devoted to the 
object for which it was designed. But the governments and 
people of the civilized world have advanced rapidly in accu- 
rate knowledge on this subject, and if we look throughout all 
the commercial countries of Europe, we shall scarcely find 
one in which usury penalties survive in such a form as to 
check or injure the necessary operations of hiring capital 
and paying interest for its use. In this country, strange as 
it might seem to an ignorant observer, the usury laws of 
medizval times have found a refuge after their expulsion 
from almost every civilized nation abroad. As in former years 
there are several petitions now in Albany, asking the Legis- 
lature of this State to repeal the Usury Laws. Many of our 
readers may have been led to the belief, from the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
the usury penalties are merely nominal throughout the whole 
of the United States. This, however, is not correct. The 
Supreme Court has indeed decided in the case,’ which was 
pushed so rapidly through the courts by Mr. E. G. Spaulding, 
of Buffalo, in order to settle this important question of law 
upon a solid and satisfactory basis, that National banks are 
not governed by the State laws of usury but by the Federal 
Statute contained in the National Currency Law under which 
they were organized. This Statute has been reénacted in the 
Revised Statutes, Section 5197, which now constitutes the only 
Usury Law to which the National banks are amenable. This 
Section reads as follows : 

** SEC. 5197. Any association may take, receive, reserve and charge on any 
loan or discount made, or upon any note, bill of exchange or other evidences of 
debt, interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State, Territory or dis- 
trict where the bank is located, and no more, except that where by the laws of 
any State a different rate is limited for banks of issue organized under State 
laws, the rate so limited shall be allowed for associations organized or exist- 
ing in any such State under this Title. When no rate is fixed by the laws 
of the State, or Territory, or district, the bank may take, receive, reserve, 
or charge a rate not exceeding seven per.centum, and such interest may be 
taken in advance, reckoning the days for which the note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt, has to run. And the purchase, discount, or sale of a bona fide 
bill of exchange, payable at another place than the place of such purchase, 
discount or sale, at not more than the current rate of exchange or sight- 
drafts, in addition to the interest, shall not be considered as taking or 
receiving a greater rate of interest.” 
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In this Statute, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, the 
usury penalties incurred by National banks are limited simply 
to the loss of the amount of interest charged on the usurious 
loan. We have thus the anomaly in certain States that usury 
by the National banks incurs this light penalty, but by all 
the rest of the community it incurs penalties much more 
severe. In the State of New York, for example, the penalty 
of usury is imprisonment for six months, a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars, the loss of the money loaned, and the cancelling 
of the contract which that money represented. But as there 
are a large number of State banks and private banks doing 
business in the State of New York, efforts have been made 
with success to obtain a remission of the severer features of 
the Usury Law. On the goth April, 1870, the following 
Statute was passed for this purpose : 


‘1, Every banking association organized and doing business under and by 
virtue of the act entitled ‘an act to authorize the business of banking,’ passed 
April 18th, 1838, and the various acts supplementary thereto and amendatory 
thereof, is hereby authorized to take, receive, reserve, and charge on every 
loan or discount made, or upon any note, bill of exchange or other evidences 
of debt, interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum ; and such interest 
may be taken in advance, 1eckoning the days for which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt has to run. The knowingly taking, receiving, reserving or 
charging a rate of interest greater than aforesaid, shall be held and adjudged 
a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon; and in 
case a greater rate of interest has been paid, the person or persons paying the 
same, or their legal representatives, may recover back twice the amount of the 
interest thus paid, from the association taking or receiving the same; provided 
that such action is commenced within two years from the time the said excess 
of interest is taken. But the purchased discount or sale of a dona-fide bill of 
exchange, note, or other evidence of debt payable at another place than the 
place of such purchase, discount or sale, at not more than the current rate of 
exchange for said drafts, or a reasonable charge for collecting the same in 
addition to the interest, shall not be considered as taking or receiving a greater 
rate of interest than seven per cent. per annum. 

2. It is hereby declared that the true intent and meaning of this act is to place 
the banking associations organized and doing business as aforesaid, on an equal- 
ity in the particnlars in this act referred to, with the National banks organized 
under the act of Congress, entitled ‘an act to provide a National currency, 
secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the circulation 
and redemption thereof,’ approved June 3, 1864. And all acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with the provisions hereof, are hereby repealed.” 


Combining these two laws, we find that the usury penalties 
of this State are virtually repealed with regard to the 
National banks and the State banks, while they remain in 
full force as against all other lenders of money. Thus our 
trust companies, our private bankers, our rich capitalists, and 
our poorer frugal citizens, who have money saved up which 
they wish to lend at what it is worth in the market, are pre- 
vented from charging more than seven per cent. by a law 
which denounces severe penalties against them, but has no 
force at all against the National and State banks. Such a 
partial and mischievous law as this cannot of course be per- 
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mitted to remain upon the Statute book, and the petition 
above referred to asks for its repeal during the present 
session. We can scarcely doubt that the object of the usury 
reformers will be accomplished in this State without delay. 
It is hoped that in other States where mischievous usury 
penalties are enforced, a similar effort will be made, and will 
be successful, for the unification of the Usury Laws through- 
out the country. It would be better for the interests of com- 
merce and trade if all penalties attaching to usury could be 
repealed, and if the movements of capital could be ren- 
dered perfectly free between the borrowers and the capitalists 
that lend to them. This policy of setting capital free from 
the burdens and shackles which for ages have checked its 
movements, has been adopted in most of the commercial 
countries of the world, and so far the adoption of free trade 
in money has been productive of no apparent harm, but on 
the contrary, it has put an end to many abuses, and has 
accomplished much good. We cannot doubt that in this 
country similar results will follow the reform of Usury Laws. 
Strangely enough, some persons even in our day, after so 
much proof to the contrary, have imagined that if the usury 
penalties were taken off, the effect would be to induce the 
money-lenders to charge exorbitant rates of interest. All 
over the world the universal experience of commercial 
countries disproves this anticipation, and shows that Usury 
Laws do not protect the borrower from excessive charges 
for money, or guard him against the oppression of the money- 
lender. What these laws do is rather to surround the prac- 
tice of usury with a secrecy which is favorable to a class of 
money-lenders, who make no scruple of defying the law, and 
who fleece their victims without mercy. Finally, the experi- 
ence of modern usury reform has shown that the only way 
to protect borrowers from oppression, is to leave both them 
and the lenders perfectly free under the law to pay and to 
charge such rates for the loan of money as it is honestly 
worth in the market. 

Mr. Cowdin on the 24th January, introduced a bill into the 
legislature at Albany, to make the State law on money con- 
form to that of the National Government. As has been often 
demonstrated a perfect usury law would leave each borrower 
and lender at liberty to fix the rate to be paid for the loan 
of capital. To this high standard our National usury law 
approaches very nearly, but it does not quite reach it. It 
forbids loans at rates higher than the legal maximum, and 
declares that the lender shall otherwise lose the amount of 
interest agreed upon, and no more. This law is greatly 
superior to the present usury law of the State of New York, 
which,. with its monstrous medieval penalties, Mr. Cowdin’s 


bill proposes to repeal. 
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BI-METALLIC MONEY. 
BY EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


[ Re-published from the Revue de Belgique.| 


TRANSLATED BY GEORGE WALKER, 
[NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. ] 


The author of the following paper, Professor Emile de Laveleye, of Liege, 
Belgium, has for many years occupied a prominent place among the economists 
of Europe. He has been a frequent contributor to the Revue des Deux Mon- 
des, and to the English Fortnightly, and is as well known in France and Eng- 
land, as in his own country. He is at the present moment a conspicuous adhe- 
rent of the new historical school of political economists—the ‘* Katheder Social- 
isten” of Germany. At the Adam Smith dinner, he defended that position and 
shared the honors of the occasion with M. Leon Say, the French Finance 
Minister. An article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for July 15, 1875, presents 
with great force the views of the new school. After the English crisis of 1866, 
Professor de Laveleye wrote two excellent articles—also in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes—on the ‘*Money Market, and its crises during the last fifty years.” 
About a year ago he published in the Revue de Belgique, of which he is one of 
the editors, a very remarkable article on ‘‘ Protestantism and Catholicism in their 
relations to the liberty and prosperity of nations.” This article has ‘‘ gone the 
rounds of the world,” having been translated into nine languages, the French 
edition alone numbering 30,000 copies. 

The article now translated, first appeard in the Revue de Belgique, and has 
since been widely circulated in pamphlet form, and translated into German. 
As a clear and vigorous presentation of the argument in favor of interna- 
tional bi-metalism, it ranks with the best productions of M. Henri Cernuschi, 
on that subject. Little remains to be said beyond what these two distinguished 
financial economists have written about it. They are in full accord in respect 
to the object to be attained, namely, the general adoption of silver as legal- 
tender money, in common with gold, on the basis of fifteen and a half to one, 
and in the mode of attaining it—by an International Congress. They differ, 
however, on the question of the importance of increasing the volume of metallic 
money, M. de Laveleye maintaining that an increased amount of such money 
is a positive benefit, as shown by the enlarged activity of all industries under 
the stimulus of the gold of California and Australia. M. Cernuschi, on the 
other hand, holds rigidly to the doctrine that it makes no difference whether 
the volume of money be large or small, as it inflexibly determines the prices of 
commodities and labor. Perhaps the boldest feature of M. de Laveleye’s 
paper, is his defence of the debtor as opposed to the creditor class, and his 
assertion that if, as he admits, an increase of money lightens debts, society is 
interested that they should be so lightened, and that the resulting good far more 
than makes up for the partial injustice to the creditor. Coming from a_ writer 
who, in his financial papers, has expressed the soundest doctrines respecting 
banking, paper money, the abuses of credit, and the speculations which lead to 
crises, the views of M. de Laveleye are received with some surprise, and not 
without questioning. M. Cernuschi, whose respect for law, for perfect justice, 
and for mathematical precision, admits no place for sentiment in the treatment 
of monetary problems, dissents from this part of his distinguished friend’s paper. 
It is likely to be more favorably received in this country, not only by the paper 
money party, but by those who see no wrong in such alleviations to the bur- 
den of debt and of taxation, as result from the development of the resource:. 
and powers of nature, and the turning to account of those hidden treasures 
which the Creator has stored up for the benefit of mankind. 


40 
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‘* Dor et Pargent” par M. WoLowskI. ‘‘ Money,” by STANLEY JEVONS, 
M.A., F. R. S. ‘Or e¢ Argent,” par HENRI CERNUSCHI. ‘‘Za Monnaie 
Bimetallique,” par le méme. ‘‘Za Question Monétaire,” examen du systime et 
des effets du double étalon suivant les idées de M. EMILE DE LAVELEYE, éf réfu- 
tation des doctrines monétaires de M. MALOU, Ministre des Finances; par M. 
FRERE-ORBAN. 


The monetary question interests everybody. We all have 
daily dealings with money; we are all debtors or creditors 
for money; we all buy what we need with money. We have 
all, therefore, an interest in knowing what causes the value 
of money to rise or fall, and consequently the rise or fall of 
prices ; for the condition of each one of us will be affected 
by it, from that of Mr. Rothschild, who handles millions, 
down to that of the workman who receives his daily wages. 

The decline in the value of silver, and the limitations put 
upon the coinage of that metal in the countries of the so 
called Latin Union, have drawn public attention forcibly 
to this economic problem. 

On the 23d of April, 1876, the Belgian Minister of 
Finance introduced into the Representative Chamber, a bill 
authorizing the government to limit the coinage of five franc 
pieces. The explanations which accompany this bill, present 
some very interesting facts, supplementing the monetary doc- 
uments published by M. Malou, in 1873. Both in Belgium 
and in France, certain writers are insisting anew, and with 
increased earnestness, on the adoption of gold as the only 
money which shall be clothed with absolute power of pay- 
ment. M. Michel Chevalier, has lately expressed that opinion 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, (No. of April 1, 1876,*) M. 
Frere-Orban, has advocated the same cause with his usual 
eloquence, in a volume recently published ; and M. P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu sustains it in his excellent journal, the Zconomiste 
Francais, invoking, in support of his opinions, every favorable 
circumstance as soon as it presents itself. 

On the other hand, M. Wolowski in his valuable work Z’or 
et argent ; the Baron de Reinach in the /Journal des Debats ; 
M. Cernuschi in the Siecle, and in several short publications 
remarkable for their precision of language and clearness of 
reasoning, courageously defend bi-metallic money. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Jevons states the question impartially, but with too 
much brevity, in a chapter of his recent book on Money, 
entitled “ Zhe Battle of the Standards.” Being myself convinced 
that the universal adoption of gold, as the only legal 
money, would be a great economical mistake, from which 
the business of the whole world would suffer disastrous con- 
sequences, I think it my duty to endeavor to point out the 
serious inconveniences which would result from such a 
measure. 


* See also a second article on this ~~ by M. Chevalier, in the number for August 1, 1876, 


entitled ‘‘ La Nouvelle Depreciation de |’argent, et le Double Etalon.’’ 


(Tr.) 
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A monetary standard is that money which has an unlim- 
ited power of liquidation ; that is to say, by means of which, 
all payments, however large the amount, can be effected. 
Certain countries like England, have confined that privilege 
exclusively to money of gold, others to money of silver, as 
was the case with Holland and Germany, until a very recent 
period. The system adopted by these nations is that of the 
single standard. Other countries have accorded the privilege, 
at the same time, to money both of gold and silver, establish- 
ing between the two metals a fixed relation. This is the sys- 
tem of the double standard, which is in force in the countries 
belonging to the monetary (Latin) Union, established in 
1866, namely, France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Greece. In the countries of the Union the relation of value 
between gold and silver, is fixed by law at one to fifteen and 
a half. It results from this that one can pay for what he 
buys, or discharge a debt which he owes, by giving at his 
option, a kilogram of gold, or fifteen and a half kilograms 
of silver, in standard money, containing goo thousandths of 
fine metal, and 100 thousandths of alloy. Coins of one franc, 
two francs, and fifty centimes, are no longer standard money, 
inasmuch as they contain only 835 thousandths of fine metal ; 
the crown (éu) of five francs, alone maintains that privi- 
lege. Five coins of one franc contain, therefore, sixty-five 
thousandths of silver less than a single coin of five francs, 
and have a proportionately smaller value. 

What is demanded by partisans of the single standard, in 
the countries of the monetary Union, is to deprive the five 
franc piece of its legal tender quality, and to reduce it to 
the condition of token money. It would then be legal tender 
only to the amount of fifty francs in a single payment. The 
arguments by which they justify this demand are the fol- 
following : 


First—The fall in value of the metal silver. This fall is now 
from eight to ten per cent.; which means that a hundred 
francs in silver bullion are worth only ninety francs in gold 
bullion. The report which accompanied the bill for restrict- 
ing the coinage of silver in France, which was recently pre- 
sented to the French Chambers, by the Minister of Finance, 
recites accurately the causes of that decline. ‘The causes of 
the depreciation of silver,” says M. Leon Say, “are numerous, 
and the influences of each of them is differently felt, They 
may, however, be reduced to three; the first of these 
is the demonetization of silver in Germany, and the 
forced exportation of that metal, which has resulted from it. 
The silver exported has had to be sold to obtain the gold 
with which to make the new German coins, which are to 
take the place of the silver thalers and florin pieces of the 


old system. 
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“The second cause is the increased production of silver 
mines in the United States. 

“The third is the considerable decline which has taken place 
in recent years, in the export of silver bullion and silver 
coins to British India. That decline is due to the failure of 
Indian harvests, to the famines which have followed that 
failure, and to changes which have taken place in the kinds, 
quantities, and value of the products exchanged between 
Europe and India. It is also due to the increased expendi- 
tures of the Indian Government in England, for the payment 
of pensions to retired public servants, and of interest on 
English capital invested in India. These payments are 
effected by the export of merchandise from India to England, 
and the adjustment of balances, which used to be made in 
silver, is now effected by set-offs.” 

M. Leon Say is of the opinion that the first of these three 
causes will have a limited effect, while the other two will be 
more lasting, although the duration of them cannot be cal- 
culated with any accuracy. M. Michel Chevalier and the 
gold party, are alarmed at the increase in the production of 
silver in the Far West of the United States. Fifteen years ago 
the production of that region was insignificant; it has now 
risen to 175 millions of francs a year, and the estimates 
reach as high as 300 or 400 millions, in the early future. 

If, it is said, the countries of the monetary Union had not 
restricted the coinage of silver money, by an international 
compact which has been annually renewed since 1866, dealers 
in bullion would have taken advantage of the increasing 
depreciation, to displace the gold coinage with heavy and 
inconvenient five franc pieces, and in so doing they would 
have made a profit of ten per cent. We should, in that 
event, have had nothing left but a cumbersome and depre- 
ciated money, which was losing value every day, in propor- 
tion as the production of silver kept on increasing. 

Second.—The fact that a country using depreciated silver 
money, would lose relatively to countries having gold money, 
the latter having proportionately increased in value. The coun- 
try using silver would have to pay for its purchases in foreign 
countries, with gold, at a premium, and would lose that 
premium. On the contrary, the country which uses gold 
would gain the premium, by paying for its purchases in 
silver-using countries, in gold, the metal which commands it. 
Thus France would pay more dearly for English products, 
and England would obtain French products at a lower figure. 

Third —That the system of the double standard is the exact 
opposite of what a good measure of value ought to be. As 
stated by Locke, “to take as measures of value, things which 
do not bear a fixed and invariable relation to each other, 
would be like choosing for a measure of length, an object 
which was liable to be lengthened and shortened.” It is 
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necessary, therefore, as they claim, that there shall be in each 
country only one metal, which shall serve the triple purpose 
of money of account, liquidator of obligations, and measure 
of values. They assert that it is the height of absurdity, and 
contrary to all economical principles, to attempt to maintain 
between gold and silver the constant relation of one to fifteen 
and a half. That relation is purely arbitrary. Why not as 
well fix it at one to seventeen, or eighteen, or at one to ten 
or twelve? The value of the two metals is determined by 
the law of supply and demand, that is to say, by their pro- 
duction, on the one hand, and by the use which is made of 
them on the other. The production and use of gold and sil- 
ver do not vary at the same moment, nor under the 
influence of the same causes. Their relation to each other 
must constantly change; it is not, therefore, within the 
province of law to fix it once for all. It is as impossible as 
to fix the price of wheat by public edict, as was vainly 
attempted by the law of the “ maximum.” 

Fourth—The double standard is, really, only an alternative 
standard. No country can keep in circulation more than one 
of the two metals at a time, either gold or silver, and the 
metal most valuable at the time is the one which always 
disappears, the most depreciated, the one which remains. 
The reason is simple; speculators buy up the depreciated 
metal, cause it to be coined, exchange it for the metal which, 
as compared with the other, is at a premium, and gain the 
difference. Twenty years ago they sold silver, which they 
replaced with gold ; to-day they would sell gold and replace 
it with silver, if they had the power to get it coined. The 
operation is a very simple one. A _ gold napoleon is 
worth in the home market no more than four five franc 
pieces ; but abroad these four five franc pieces are worth 
two and one half francs, or one franc and a half less than 
the napoleon. To gain this difference, less the expenses of 
the operation, it is only necessary to exchange the five franc 
pieces for gold napoleons at home, to sell the napoleons in 
London, to buy silver bullion in that market with the pro- 
ceeds, and to send it to the mints of Paris or Brussels to be 
coined into five franc pieces. 

Wherever the dearer metal has been taken away, only the 
depreciated metal remains, and the monetary capital of 
the country will have lost the entire difference between the 
market values of the two metals. 

From these premises they argue that the monetary capital 
of a country is exposed to a two-fold cause of depreciation, 
when it is composed of two metals, and only to a single 
cause when it is composed of one metal only—gold or silver. 
Thus the placers of California and Australia, by producing 
half a milliard (500,000) francs of gold every year, caused 
the value of that metal to decline. Since gold has become 
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almost exclusively the money of the countries of the double 
standard, their monetary capital has diminished just in pro- 
portion as gold itself has declined. At the present day the 
production of the Far West of America, threatens silver with 
a corresponding fall. If silver were to continue to be freely 
coined, it would, after a short time, constitute the entire 
monetary capital of countries using the double standard, and 
that capital would be diminished in value in the same pro- 
portion as silver has fallen. Thus it happens that when the 
gold mines become more productive, the double standard 
loses a part of its value, and in precisely the same way it 
loses it when the silver mines become more productive. The 
single standard, on the contrary, is subject to one influence 
only, namely, that which is caused by the production of the 
metal of which it is composed. The value of the monetary 
capital of England, which is composed of gold, fell after 
1850, under the influence of the Californian and Australian 
supplies, but it is unaffected to-day by the increase of Amer- 
ican silver. The monetary capital of Germany was not af- 
fected by the abundance of gold after 1850; but it would 
have been to-day, by the increased abundance of silver, if 
they had not demonetized that metal. 

The foregoing is, I believe, a complete enumeration of the 
objections which have been raised against the double stand- 
ard. I will examine them briefly. 

In my judgment, it is with monetary systems as with man- 
kind, and with human affairs; none of them are _ perfect. 
Each has its advantages and its disadvantages ; but after all 
these have been carefully considered, I believe that the 
advantages of the double standard far outweigh its disad- 
vantages, and that for this reason it ought to be preferred. 
And moreover, if all countries were to adopt the double 
standard, its disadvantages would almost wholly disappear, as 
has been asserted and demonstrated by M. Cernuschi, and by 
the Dutch Monetary Commission of 1873. 

Among the objections urged against the double standard, 
there is one which is not very serious. It is that formulated 
by Locke, and which consists in saying that a standard can- 
not be composed of two metals, each of which is subject to 
variations. As MM. Wolowski and Cernuschi have observed, 
the use of the word “standard” is deceptive. According to 
the dictionary of the French Academy, “a standard is a 
model of measurement, kept by the magistrate, and to which 
the instruments of measurement used by merchants must be 
made to conform.” The metre is the standard of lineai 
measurement; the kilogram the standard of weight. The 
franc, the florin, the thaler, serve very well as common 
measures of value, but they differ completely from such 
standards as the metre or the kilogram. The franc is an 
article of merchandise which is constantly changing its value; 
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the metre always maintains its exact dimensions. The franc 
is given in exchange for articles, the price of which it serves 
to establish; the metre, after it has served to measure a 
fabric, is not itself the subject of delivery. The metre main- 
tains always the same length, while it is impossible to pre- 
serve a stable measure of values. The word monetary standard 
is, therefore, not accurate. It is for this reason that M. Wol- 
owski refuses to employ it, and that M. Cernuschi proposes, 
with obvious propriety, to call the system of the double 
standard the system of di-metallic money. It is the term 
which I shall make use of to designate the monetary system 
prevailing in France, and in the Union of which that coun- 
try is the centre. 

The best common measure of value must be that which 
varies the least. If I demonstrate that it is one composed 
of two metals, I shall have answered the objection of Locke. 

But, says M. Michel Chevalier, the law is absurd when it 
attempts to establish a fixed relation between two kinds of 
merchandize, gold and silver, both of which vary in value, 
and of which the relation to each other ought to vary also. 

It is indeed true that the relation of the two metals is 
a variable one, and the authors of the law of Germinal 
An. XI* were not ignorant of that fact. Nor does the 
bi-metallic system make any pretense of fixing the relation 
for all time. What it does is to accord the power of liquida- 
tion at the same time to both gold and silver, instead of 
restricting it to one metal only. The law simply says, that 
every obligation to pay a certain sum gives the debtor a 
right to discharge it, either in gold money or in silver 
money, based on the relation between them of 1 to 15%; 
that is to say, he can deliver at his option a kilogram of 
gold or 15% kilograms of silver. The system may be a bad 
one, but it is not absurd. It is an alternative obligation, 
such as all legislation has recognized as being legitimate. 
We may add, that the fact of according to two metals the 
privilege of liquidation at a fixed ratio, has the effect, as 
we shall presently see, of maintaining that relation in fact, 
not to the degree to render it unchangeable, but considerably to 
reauce its fluctuations. The charge of absurdity, therefore, 
when applied to bi-metallic money, is by no means well 
founded ; and economists who regard the substance of things 
and not the names, like M. Leroy-Beaulieu, do not resort to it. 

Let us next consider a more serious objection; namely, 
whether bi-metallic money is subject to a greater depreciation 
than money of one metal, and to what degree that greater 
depreciation, if it is real, is an evil. We must consider the 
second point first, for therein lies the essence of the question. 


* The law of Germinal, An. XI (March, 1803), is that which established the present 
monetary standard of France. Its interpretation has been the subject of sceaseless disputes 
between the partizans of the single and the double standard. (Tr.) 
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It is because certain economists consider the abundance of 
money and its consequent depreciation as a serious evil, that 
they demand so urgently the demonetization of silver, and that 
certain countries, like Germany and Holland,* have been per- 
suaded to adopt that measure. I believe, on the contrary, 
that the abundance of money, and even a decline in its 
value, is a benefit rather than an evil, and at ail events, 
that it is preferable to its opposites, namely a scarcity of 
money and enhancement of its value. 

M. Michel Chevalier, who in the first part of his article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 1, 1876, seems so 
alarmed at the fall of silver (almost as much as he was at 
the fall of gold after 1850) admits, in another passage of 
the same article, that such a fall would be rather an advant- 
age. “If,” he says, “silver falls in value so that, other 
things remaining the same, it requires five grammes more to 
pay for the day’s work of a laborer, the producer of wheat, 
every producer, in short, will be able to obtain more easily a 
given amount of that metal. Utensils of silver, or of silver 
plate, will be within the reach of a greater number of people. 
Such a decline would be advantageous to a great majority of 
people, and to all new comers into the world.” 

The advantage here indicated by M. Chevalier, does not 
seem to us likely to be realised. So far as the sale of pro- 
ducts or of labor is concerned, there is no advantage to any- 
body in a change in the value of money. Leaving out of 
account the exceptional movements which belong to a period 
of transition, as the prices of all things rise together, the 
relative situation remains the same. The workman receives 
five grammes more of silver a day, but all that he buys with 
the price of his day’s wages will cost five grammes more in 
the aggregate, so that in the end he gains nothing. 

In itself considered, the abundance of money does not, 
therefore, offer the advantage which M. Michel Chevalier sees 
in it. It obliges us to use more money to effect the same 
quantity of exchanges. So far as buyers and sellers are con- 
cerned, neither gains anything, because the rise in prices is 
general. There is even a loss sustained by the holders of 
money ; that is to say, by the nation at large, as M. Cheva- 
lier also perceives. I will endeavor to explain this point 
clearly, in order that I may not be accused of reviving the 
errors of the Mercantile System, when I attach importance to 
the abundance of money. Every country requires at a given 
time, in order to effect its exchanges easily, a certain quan- 
tity of money. As Mr. Jevons and Mr. Cliffe Leslie have 
shewn, that quantity depends on the number of inhabitants, 


_ * Holland has not yet demonetized silver. An experimental and temporary measure look- 
ing towards demonetization was adopted in 1875, but its permanent policy seems not yet to 
have been determined upon, (See testimony of Mr. Bagehot, in House of Commons Report 


on Depreciation of Silver, 2. 1414 to 1421.) 
(Tr.) 
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the volume of products and services which they exchange, 
the rapidity of the monetary circulation, and the perfection 
of the instruments of credit used to supplement money. It 
is desirable that a country should be fully provided with the 
necessary quantity of money, even at the risk of some excess. 
With a smaller quantity than this, the exchanges will, it is 
true, be accomplished in the end, but often at the, expense 
of a crisis, and with reduced prices. Even if the abundance 
of money should reach the point of exceeding the demand 
for it, and should involve a decline in the value of the 
precious metals, it would have no effect on the relations of 
mankind, considered only as buyers and sellers ; but it would 
have a very marked effect on their relative situations as 
creditors and debtors. This is a point of very great import- 
ance, and one which is seldom spoken of. I will endeavor 
to establish it as clearly as possible. ‘ 

A fall in the value of money operates to the disadvantage 
of the creditor, and to the advantage of the debtor; a rise 
in the value of money has the opposite effect. 

A fall in the value of money is shown by a rise of prices. 
In short, every monetary unit, every franc, being worth less, 
it requires more of them to obtain the same object. When 
the price of commodities and services increases, the debtor 
profits by that increase; for, to obtain the sum which he 
owes, he is obliged to deliver fewer commodities. The cred- 
itor, on the contrary, suffers, for with the money which he 
receives he cannot buy as many commodities as before. 

Thus, I owe you twenty francs; if the hectolitre of wheat 
is worth twenty francs, 1 pay my debt with a hectolitre; and 
if a day’s work earns me two francs, I pay it with the labor 
of ten days. But if all prices are doubled, owing to the 
abundance of money, and the hectolitre of wheat rises to 
forty francs, and the day’s wages to four francs, then I can 
pay my debt with half a hectolitre, or with the labor of five 
days. Suppose, on the other hand, that prices fall one-half, 
the opposite effect will take place; to pay my debt I shall 
have to deliver two hectolitres of wheat, or the labor of 
twenty days. These things have only a slight influence on 
sales for ready money, and on contracts at short date. If I 
sell dear, I buy as dear in proportion, and the balance is 
restored. But it is quite otherwise in respect of contracts at 
long .dates, such as the debts of States and cities, mortgage 
debts, and the obligations of industrial companies to their 
creditors ; here the debtor profits by the rise of prices, and 
suffers by their fall, without any compensation. Let us sup- 
pose that the public debt of France requires an annual 
appropriation of 800 millions of francs. If a day’s labor 
receives two francs, France will pay the amount by means 
of values equivalent to 400 millions of day’s work. If the 
wages of a day rise to four francs, it will take but 200 
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millions of days, while it would require 800 millions of days 
if wages should fall to one franc. Take the case of a small 
proprietor, whose estate is subject to a mortgage of 1,000 
francs, on which he has to pay fifty francs of annual interest. 
If a litre of wine is worth fifty centimes, (half a franc,) he 
can pay his interest by selling a hectolitre; if it falls to 
twenty-five centimes, he will have to give two hectolitres. A 
coal mine is burdened with debt, on which the interest and 
‘sinking fund require 100,000 francs annually; if a ton of 
coal is worth ten francs, it will take ten thousand tons to 
pay it; if it sells for twenty francs, it will require but five 
thousand. 

All countries burdened with a heavy debt, which they mean 
to pay, like France, Italy, Austria, Russia, England, and the 
United States; all mortgage debtors, all railway companies 
with their milliards, (thousands of millions of francs,) of 
bonds, are interested in having bi-metallic money, because 
the simultaneous employment of the two metals secures an 
abundance of money, and acts in the long run, in the direc- 
tion of a rise of prices; while the single standard system 
causes a scarcity of money, and acts in the direction of a fall 
of prices. It would be a great aggravation of the burden of 
debtors if they were required to pay exclusively in gold, inas- 
much as that metal would, of necessity, be made scarcer and 
dearer by the exclusion of silver. 

The slow, regular, anticipated, and strictly legal decline in 
the value of money has, therefore, the effect of proportion- 
ally reducing old debts. It is a sort of natural liquida- 
tion brought about by circumstances. We observe that in 
ancient times the great law-givers began every social reform 
by a reduction of debts. We do not, at the present day, 
admit that this can properly be done by authority of law ; 
but if nature comes to our relief, with the wealth of mines 
which she places at our diposal, ought we not to rejoice at 
it? M. Dupont-White has said with equal wit and wisdom, 
that Christopher Columbus brought back with him from 
America, a receipt for old debts. The gold of California 
and Australia, which M. Michel Chevalier wished, twenty 
years ago, to banish, has had a similar effect. A debt of a 
million francs is far less burdensome to-day than it was prior 
to 1850. 

M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu, admits that the exclusion of silver 
would favor the bondholder at the expense of the tax-payer, 
but he says, “what does it matter to the country since what 
some lose others gain, and all belong to the same nation?”’ 
To this, I answer, that certain countries, such as Austria, 
Italy, and Russia, have a large part of their public debt placed 
abroad, and it is for their advantage to be able to pay it 
with as small an amount of products as possible. Besides, 
when we are obliged to choose (not by violating contracts, but 
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by adhering closely to them) between bondholders and tax- 
payers, between creditors and debtors, I incline towards the 
latter, and for this reason, that in doubtful cases all legisla- 
tion has uniformly declared in favor of debtors.* 

In the second place, as John Suart Mill has well 
observed, the public debt (vente) represents capital accumu- 
lated, and destined for permanent investment, whilst the 
money contributed by the tax payer, the debtor, by commerce, 
industry, and labor, is so much taken out of capital actively 
productive.t If, in consequence of the depreciation in the 
value of money, the burden of the landed proprietor, loaded 
down with mortgages, or of companies under bonded obli- 
gations, is lightened, so much the better for the work of 
production ; if it is made heavier, so much the worse, for it 
is the producer who suffers. The adoption of gold as the 
exclusive money is, therefore, an anti-democratic and an anti- 
economic measure, since it favors the bondholder at the 
expense of labor, idle capital at the expense of active capital. 

I think I have proved that the abundance of money is 
favorable to debtors, to laborers, to artizans, and to govern- 
ments, because it reduces the burden of long dated debts. 

In the second place—and this is a most important point— 
it favors production by causing a decline in the rate of 
interest. 

This point is at the same time very important and very 
little understood. Most economists maintain that the rate 
of interest is regulated by the abundance of capital, com- 
modities, products, and not by the abundance of money. 
Thus M. Michel Chevalier proposes to substitute for the term 
money market, borrowed from the English, the more accurate 
expression, capital market. John Stuart Mill was the first to 
propose this expression in his Principles of Political Economy, 
(Book III, chapter 23, § 3.) 

I, attempted sometime ago, to demonstrate{ that the 
abundance of money has two successive effects ; first it lowers 
the rate of interest, and it is only at a later period, when 
the channels of the circulation are surcharged, that it pro- 
duces the secondary effect of raising prices. 

That the abundance or scarcity of money acts on the rate 
of interest, is not a doubtful question with financial journals, 
or the writers of money articles. At the present moment, the 
rare of discount in London is two per cent., because the 
bank till is full. Two years ago the rate there was nine per 


* There is another reason which should favor the debtor, rather than the creditor, when their 
interests conflict, and a decision must be made between them; it is, that the debtor class is in 
all countries the progressive class, the class which employs labor, moves the wheels of a 
and advances civilization. 

* It is perhaps necessary to note in this connection that the “ vente’’ of which M. & Saeed 
eye is speaking, differs somewhat from the public bonded debts of the United States, in that 
the principal of it is never payable, and it is rather in the nature of a en, Far waned 
the an a debt payable at a fixed time. r.) 

{See previous works of M. de Laveleye, ‘‘ Question de. l’or,’’ (1860,) and ‘‘ ‘sm Marché 
Monetaire depuis cinquante ans,’’ ( 1865.) (Tr.) 
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cent., because Germany had drawn too much gold from the 
Bank of England by means of bills remitted to her by 
France, in payment of the indemnity. 

The money market is so sensitive to movements of the 
precious metals, that the arrival of a ship bringing a few 
million francs worth of gold from Australia, has often sufficed 
to lower the rate of discount one per cent. The fact is evi- 
dent and undeniable, but there are certain economists who, 
nevertheless, obstinately deny it.* An investigation into the 
nature of credit brought Mr. Mill at least to recognize it, in 
the popular edition of his Principles of Political Economy (1868.) 
“Just as” (he says—page 392,) “the addition of every new 
quantity of gold or silver which reaches the loan market, has 
the effect of reducing the rate of interest, so every consider- 
able withdrawal and export of those metals invariably raises 
it.” The Monetary Commission of Holland, of 1873, the 
members of which were very competent to discuss this 
question, describes with accuracy the effect of the abun- 
dance of money. We find in their report the following pas- 
sage: “It is well-known that the scarcity or abundance of 
the metal which is the basis of the monetary system, rendering 
the circulating medium scarce or abundant, has a great influ- 
ence on the credit market. To produce a general alteration of 
prices, that scarcity or abundance must continue for a consid 
erable time. Its first effects are felt in the credit market, and 
if it is of short duration, they are chiefly confined to that 
market. The scarcity of the money in circulation produces a 
tightening of credit, and causes the rate of discount to rise.” 
In my book, “ La Marche Monetaire,” (The Money Market,) I 
have shown that all great commercial crises have been precipi- 
tated by a rapid disappearance of the circulation, bringing 
in its train contraction of credit, and mercantile disasters. 
A simple illustration will suffice to throw light on this con- 
tested point. A capitalist brings into a district of country, 
where the rate of interest is high, a considerable sum of money, 
which he wishes to lend. Loans being made in money, he 
offers to lend money, and coming into competition with the 
lenders of the locality, his offers cause the rate of interest to 
decline. As interest falls, more enterprises are undertaken, 
and operations which were before impossible, become produc- 
tive, and are freely entered upon. For these new undertak- 
ings more labor is required, and the workmen being more 
sought after obtain higher wages. Passing thus through the 
hands of employers and workmen, the money at last enters 
into the general circulation, and having become more abund- 
ant raises prices. The district in question, will not become 
richer because it has more money, and because prices have 
risen, but it will be made richer by the fact that the addi- 
tional money put in circulation, and lent at lower prices, has 


* See “la Question Monetaire,’’ by M. Frere-Orban. 
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given increased activity to production. It is precisely this 
effect which has been produced by the 500,000,000 francs of 
gold which California and Australia added to the circulation 
of the world, after 1850. Its first effect was to cause the 
immense increase in production and the exchanges, which 
took place about that time. It was not until a later period, 
and by insensible degrees, that it brought about that rise of 
prices which Mr. Jevons, and M. Soetbeer, have estimated at 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

It is true, that M. Michel Chevalier, in common with all 
opponents of the abundance of money, maintains that the 
exchanges are effected as well with a little money, as with a 
great deal. This is one of those “a priori” assertions which 
certain economists affect, but which are falsified by facts. 
Theoretically, it is true that we can effect the same quan- 
tity of exchanges with much less money, because as prices 
are proportionally lowered, each monetary unit effects just as 
many more exchanges as it is become more valuable. Take 
from France three milliards of francs out of six, and prices 
would fall one-half, so that the circulation would remain 
effectively the same, because one franc would then buy as 
much of commodities as two francs had bought before. But 
observe the dark side of the picture. The equilibrium would 
only have been established after a series of crises which 
would have proved ruinous to commerce and industry. In 
short, when money is carried out of a country, it is taken 
from the stock of the banks. The banks raise the rate of 
discount to protect themselves from the drain; exchanges and 
production diminish, and prices fall.- The fall of prices, 
which is absolutely necessary in order that the reduced cir- 
culating medium shall suffice, is not attained without a suc- 
cession of contractions and disasters, nor without a_ pro- 
longed rise in the rate of interest. 

We are witnessing at this moment the effect produced by 
the two systems, that of abundance and that of scarcity of 
money. Germany has reduced the amount of her circulating 
medium, first, by limiting the circulation of bank notes; sec- 
ondly, by replacing silver with gold, which she can only retain 
at home, by keeping the rate of discount at a high figure. France 
has doubled her bank note circulation, side by side with a very 
abundant metallic circulation, without, however, depreciating 
the paper.* In France, business is carried on on a large 
scale and without embarrassment. In Germany, the prevail- 
ing stringency is so great as to produce a state of prolonged 
and continued crisis.t 


*The American reader must not forget, however, that the reason why the paper money 
of France has not depreciated during the suspension of specie payments, is because it rep- 
resented an equivalent amount of precious metal all the time remaining in the country. At 
the present time the specie held by the Bank of France is about seventy-five per cent. of 
its circulation. See Victor Bonnet’s article on the Circulation of the Bank of France, a 
translation of which by the present translator, entitled ‘“‘The Example of France,’’ was pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1874. Tr.) 

+M. le Baron de Reinach, has demonstrated in the journal des Debats, (October 6, 
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Those who desire to demonetize silver and make money 
scarce, are evidently the enemies of industry, of commerce, 
and of labor. 

If we had listened to M. Michel Chevalier, twenty years 
ago, gold would have been sent into banishment and would 
never have rendered to the commercial world the immense 
service which it has actually performed. The discovery of 
the placers would have been useless. We should have had 
only silver,.a metal at that time scarce and insufficient for a 
constantly growing business. Before 1850, the annual pro- 
duction of gold was about 250 millions of francs ; after 1850, 
it rose to 700 millions, showing an increased production of 
nearly 500 millions; yet at the present day because America 
is producing, at the most, roo millions francs of silver, it is 
necessary, forsooth, to throw out of employment half of the 
metallic instrument of our exchanges.* Could any more 
imprudent measure be conceived, at a time when many cir- 
cumstances are conspiring to increase the use of metallic 
money? Inthe first place, the commerce of civilized nations 
is increasing in an unexampled measure. During the last 
twenty years foreign commerce, of which alone statistics can 
be obtained, has increased in England 97 per cent. ; in France, 
164 per cent.; in Belgium, 277 per cent.; in Russia, 267 per 
cent.; in Austria, 215 per cent., and in Italy 591 per cent. 
The Zconomiste Francais, from which I borrow these figures, 
on the authority of M. F. Neumann, estimates the foreign 
commerce of the whole world at seventy-two milliards of 
francs, ( $ 14,400,000,000) in 1872, and at only thirty milliards 
( $6,000,000,000) in 1852, showing an increase of 140 per 
cent. Commerce in Europe has, therefore, trebled, and in the 
entire globe more than doubled, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this amount is abating. No doubt these enormous 
transactions are carried on chiefly by bills of exchange, but 
money, nevertheless, participates in them to a certain degree. 
International trade will, therefore, demand more money. 

As capital becomes cosmopolitan, it seeks foreign invest- 


1875,) with great vigor and perspicuity, how the abundance of the circulating medium has 
contributed to the economical progress of Italy. [See in the Nation, for March 23, 1876, 
a review of the report of Signor Minghetti, which was the suhject of Baron de Reinach’s 
article. (Tr.)] Mr. William D. Kelly, a member of the American Congress, for Pennsyl. 
vania, has, with real eloquence, developed the same thesis as applied to the United States. 
See ‘‘An Address to the citizens of Philadelphia,’’ (1876,) and ‘‘ Speeches of roth Febru- 
ary, and 16th March, 1876.’’ 

* According to the statistical tables published by M. Malou, (Belgian Minister of Finance,) 
in 1873, the stock of gold and silver in the Western civilized countries, was composed in 
1867, of twenty-five milliards, ($ 5,000,000,000) of gold, and of eighteen milliards, ($ 3,600,000,000) 
of silver. These figures, like all those which are given respecting the stock of the precious 
metals, seem to me very large. Sufficient account is not taken of what is withdrawn by 
industrial employment, by wear and tear, by loss and burial of coins. 

[ In this connection, the experience of the German Government, in demonetizing silver, is 
very note-worthy. The statistics of coinage and of exports and imports, indicated a very 
much larger stock of silver as existing in Germany than is now thought to exist. Mr. 
Pietsch, a German banker of London, testified before the House of Commons committee. 
that, ‘“‘in Berlin they always say that much more than one-half has disappeared; they esti- 
mate it at from three-fifths to two-thirds.’’ This is a most important revelation respecting the 
fate of metallic currencies and goes to show that all existing stocks of the preeious metals 
not ostensably in sight, are largely overestimated. ] (Tr.) 
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ments more and more, and these investments often require 
money for the payment of local wages. As Mr. Cliffe Leslie 
has shown, by facts gathered from all parts of the world, 
and especially in countries which have remained isolated, 
until a recent period, but which are gradually participating 
in the general movements of commerce, transactions are being 
more and. more effected by the use of money in lieu of 
barter: “geld wirthschaft”’ is replacing “naturel wirthschaft.” * 

In several countries the time is approaching when a metal- 
lic circulation will be resumed, as in France, Italy, the 
United States, and possibly Austria. They will, in that event, 
require many milliards of francs in specie. 

It is at such a time as this, when such necessities exist, 
that there is so prevalent a desire in many quarters to demon- 
etize silver, and to reduce the nations of the globe to dispute 
with each other, by spasmodically advancing the rate of 
interest, the possession of a single metal—gold—the produc- 
tion of which is every year diminishing! 

Observe what confusion has been introduced into the busi- 
ness affairs of the whole world, by the unfortunate attempt 
of Germany to reduce herself to the exclusive use of gold 
money. The condition of Germany was exceptionally favor- 
able to such an experiment, because she had at her disposal, 
the five milliards of francs paid her by France ; nevertheless, 
the operation is far from being completed. In order to 
procure a milliard of gold, ($ 200,000,000) she has disturbed 
and embarrassed the English money market for three years 
past. In order to sell 120 millions of marks,+ she has caused 
the value of silver to decline ten per cent., reduced the coun- 
tries of the Latin Union to the necessity of limiting the 
coinage of that metal, and rendered remittances from India 
to England, well nigh impossible. She has yet to sell, in the 
opinion of Messrs. Sonnemann and Nasse, about 115 millions 
of thalers, ($80,500,000) that is to say, about four times as 
much as she has already sold. 

In December, 1875, the German Empire had _ coined 
1,250,445,520 marks of gold, ( $ 312,611,380.) But the govern- 
ment does not dare to put them in circulation, because the 
gold coins will flow back to England and France, from 
which the metal was forcibly withdrawn, through the instru- 
mentality of the war indemnity, and in violation of commer- 
cial laws. Germany has generally an adverse foreign 
exchange, because her imports exceed her exports.[ The 
difference, therefore, she owes in money. When the country 
had a worn currency, it was not exported any more than 

* This fact was very forcibly presented in the case of India, by Mr. Lees, in his little volume 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Drain of Silver to the East, and the Currency of India,’’ published in London, 


in 1864, and is further substantiated by the testimony of recent writers, of Indian experience, in 
the Economist. (Tr.) 


+A mark is equal to about twenty-five cents of American money. (Tr.) 
t The excess of imports into Germany, has been as follows: 
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depreciated paper money would have been ; but when it comes 
to have coins of full weight, they will readily pass into 
foreign circulation. Already, it is said, a third part of 400 
millions of the new marks, have left Germany never to 
return.* She will not be able to keep the residue except by 
locking it up in the banks and the public treasury, and by 
keeping the rate of interest very high. Her domestic trade 
and industry ruined, the circulating medium rendered scarce, 
confusion bred in the money markets of the world, such are 
the sad consequences which have happened to Germany! But 
in spite of this disastrous showing, other countries are invited 
to follow her example. 

Of the 539,276,416 marks ($134,819,104) of gold which had 
been coined in the different countries of the Germanic Con- 
federation, and which were legally withdrawn from circula- 
tion, there were presented for exchange, only 98,652,021 marks 
($ 24,663,050.) The government is at a loss, say the official 
documents, to account for the balance of 440,624,395 marks 
($ 110,156,099.) The mystery is easily explained ; they have 
gone to be re-coined elsewhere. Only the abraded coins 
which were too light to yield a profit on exportation, have 
remained in the country.* 

According to a communication which has been kindly made 
to me by the Governor of the Bank of France, Germany has, 
up to this time, paid her balances to France by sending back 
French gold. If the exchanges continue to be unfavorable to 
her, she must soon send German gold. 


68,000,000 thalers $47,600,000 in 1870 
185,000,000 “ 148,000,000 “* 1872 
313,000,000 ‘* 219,100,000 ‘* 1872 
500,000,000 ‘* 350,000,000 ‘* 1873 
484,800,000 “ 338,800,000 ‘* 1874 


Total 1,550,800,000 $ 1,103, 500,000 


*See an interesting article on the Exchanges in Europe, in the Economiste Frangais, of the 
2gth of April, 1876. It is there shown that there is a profit of one per cent. in sending gold 
instead of merchandise, from Berlin to Paris, to pay for French products imported into Ger- 
many. At Brussels, we have already converted into gold leopolds, about 37,152,000 francs worth 
( $5,430,400) of German marks, fresh from the mint. It is the cask of the Danaides. The gold 
bought at London goes immediately to foreign countries. 

The Zconomiste, although an enthusiastic partizan of gold the standard, describes the opera- 
tion to whieh Germany is committed, in these terms: ‘‘ ‘The German government cannot regard 
favorably this exportation of its coin. It is only by great sacrifices that it has procured the gold 
which was neccessary for the accomplishment of its monetary reform, for the bills on London 
which it Was obliged to give to cover purchases of gold in the London market, are very dear at 
Berlin, and the gold remitted thither from London, was made still dearer by the added cost of 
transportation. Hardly had this gold been coined into marks, than it took the road to Paris. 
This is not the first time that experience has demonstrated the difficulties which must be en- 
countered in the introduction of gold as the only standard.’’ Nevertheless, in other connections, 
the Economist will applaud Germany for thus burdening her commerce in order to accomplish 
that desperate labor of Penelope—the fabricating at great cost a gold coinage which it is power 
less to retain. 

+ This is the experience of all countries using metallic money; the light coins remain in 
the country, the heavy coins are exported or go into the melting pot. r. Jevons brought 
out this fact with great distinctness in a paper which he read before the London Statistical 
Society in 1868, a which was based on a ‘‘census”’ which he had taken of a large num- 
ber of sovereigns and half sovereigns gathered in various parts of Great Britain. (Tr.) 


[ Zo be concluded in March Number.} 
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THE NATIONAL SINKING FUND. 
BY GEO. M. WESTON. 


As the accounts are kept at the Treasury, the sinking fund 
for the year, ending June 30, 1876, was $32,293,692. There 
were paid out of it during that year, the following sums: 


In purchasing bonds 
** redeeming fractional currency 
ee “ greenbacks 5+999,296 


$ 31,505,488 

The application of the fund to the redemption of fractional 
currency, was authorized by a law passed during the last 
session of Congress. That law provided that the sinking 
fund should draw interest upon the sum so invested, at the 
rate of five per centum. 

The use of the fund in redeeming greenbacks has been 
complained of, and may not be in compliance with the strict 
letter of the laws. But what has been done, seems to be 
substantially conformable to them, and avoids circuity of 
proceedings. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
sell bonds to meet the monthly redemption of greenbacks 
under the resumption law of 1875. He is authorized to 
apply the sinking fund to the purchase of bonds. He may 
sell bonds to-day to redeem greenbacks, and buy the bonds 
back to-morrow, with the money belonging to the sinking 
fund. He may reach the same result, by applying the sink- 
ing fund directly to the redemption of the greenbacks, and 
that is what he has done, by a somewhat liberal construc- 
tion of his powers. There is no substantial departure from 
the course pointed out by law. 

The sinking fund for the current fiscal year, is stated at 
$ 33,705,806, in the last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is the same as it was last year, with the 
addition of interest on last year’s accumulation of the fund, 
and there is some latitude for various constructions in respect 
to it. Should interest be computed on the $ 32,293,692, which 
ought to have been invested last year for the sinking fund, 
or only on the $31,505,488, which actually was so invested ? 
And what rate of interest, if any, should be reckoned on the 
$5,999,296 invested in redeeming greenbacks, there being no 
law to govern it? These questions, however, are more nice 
than important, and the Secretary’s computation may be 
taken as correct. 

Of the sinking fund for the present fiscal year, a sum not 


41 
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exceeding eighteen millions of dollars will be required for the 
redemption of the fractional paper curreney. At the end of 
the last fiscal year, the total outstanding was thirty-three 
millions, of which fifteen are computed to be lost. 

How much the redemption of greenbacks may absorb is 
uncertain, but unless there is an increase of the disposition 
to organize new banks and enlarge the circulation of old 
ones, it will not absord the remainder of the sinking fund 
and something will be left for the purchase of bonds. 

The surplus of the national revenue above expenditure has 
been as follows during the past three years: 

Year ending Fune 30. s 
$ 5,762,447 
14,399,514 
29,022,241 

These figures show that the sinking fund during the past 
three years has been supplied only partially from surplus 
revenues, and has been kept good by drafts upon the cash 
balance in the Treasury, which has been continually diminish- 
ing. The suddenness and violence of the panic of 1873, may 
excuse the falling off of the surplus for the year ending 
June 30, 1874, but time enough had elapsed to restore the 
financial balance in the two following years, either by increas- 
ing taxes, or reducing expenditures. Either mode was natu- 
rally disagreeable to the men in Congress in the direction of 
financial affairs, and as expectations are too apt to coincide 
with wishes, their view of the situation was obstinately rose- 
colored. They underrated the intensity and duration of the 
revulsion in business, and overrated the elasticity of the 
revenues. It is, in fact, now seen and admitted on all hands, 
that the deficiency of revenue to meet the requirements of 
the sinking fund will be greater this year than it was last. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimated it in his report, sub- 
mitted to Congress. Dec. 5, 1876, at “ mot Jess than $7,042,110.” 
This implies an apprehension that it might be more, and he 
would now, probably, since the deficit of three and a half mil- 
lions shown in December, express that apprehension more 
strongly. To meet the demands of the sinking fund, we 
must have for the year a surplus of nearly thirty-four mil- 
lions, and in the first six months the surplus only a little 
exceeds six millions. The Indian wars which are raging 
may swallow up an immense sum, and the revival of busi- 
ness may be yet longer postponed. 

If the proper surplus has not been restored, further steps 
in that direction must be taken. Congress must listen no 
longer to the fair-weather prophets in a matter so vital. If 
they err, they must take care to err hereafter on the safe 
side. With hundreds of millions of the public debt payable 
at will on three months’ notice, and carrying an interest of 
six per cent., which it is both improvident and discreditable 
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for this country to pay, no harm will result from a surplus 
in excess of the sinking fund. The income tax, at least, 
ought to be immediately re-imposed. The sinking fund has 
been supplied for three years, by drawing down the treasury 
balance ; but that operation must come to an end at last. 
To maintain the sinking fund permanently, there must be an 
average surplus equal to it. No sacrifice can be too great 
where National credit is at stake. 

This fund is becoming a large factor in the liberation of 
the country from the indebtedness which oppresses it. It is 
now about thirty-four millions, and increasing at the rate of 
about two millions annually, and will soon increase at the 
rate of three millions annually. Its maintenance, at an 
annually increasing amount, does not involve any increasing 
burden, because the contribution to it grows only as the 
interest on the National Debt diminishes. Indeed, the annual 
burden diminishes instead of increases, because the rate of 
interest on the debt falls off at the same time with the 
aggregate amount of the debt, and there are thus two sav- 
ings, one in the magnitude of the sum on which interest is 
paid, and the other in the per centage of interest paid. 

At its highest points, the annual interest on our debt was 
as follows : 


Ess he dareneissascidehasesacunmssncabaasensseuaracumeecspisaainien $ 143,781,591 
140,424,045 


It is now ninety-five millions, and after the four and a half 
per cent. loan for 300 millions is taken, will be reduced to 
about ninety millions. The further refundings which can 
soon be made, if the national credit is maintained by good 
faith in respect to the sinking fund, will reduce it below 
eighty millions. Our interest account falls off faster than the 
required contribution to the sinking fund increases, and the 
national burdens are thus constantly becoming less. 

The annual cost of a National Debt does not increase or 
decrease in an arithmetical proportion to its magnitude, but, 
within certain limits, more nearly in a geometrical proportion 
to it. Thus, in our case, a debt of one thousand millions of 
dollars, would involve an annual cost of probably one-fourth 
the cost of a debt of two thousand millions. We know that 
when our bonded debt was twenty-one hundred millions, the 
rate of interest upon nearly the whole of it was six per cent. 
At one thousand millions, there is good reason to suppose that 
it would not exceed three per cent. Two things govern the 
result. The first and most obvious fact is, with nations as 
with individuals, that credit is better the less is owed. The 
second fact, not quite so obvious, but equally true, is, that 
there is a certain amount of the securities of either, if esteemed 
to be good, which will be in request at low rates of interest, 
when a larger amount, even when not large enough to create 
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any appreciable distrust, would not be in demand except at 
considerably higher rates. There is a certain amount, it is 
difficult to say, without an actual experiment, exactly what 
amount, of securities of the United States, which the market 
would absorb at the rate of one per cent. per annum. 
Within some limit, they would be, from their instant and 
certain convertibility, the same thing as cash in hand, and as 
certain institutions, as insurance companies, and savings 
banks, and individuals in money affairs, must always have 
some amount of cash in hand, they will have it in what 
yields even so little as one per cent. per annum, if that, tak- 
ing all circumstances into the account, is the best they can 
do. 

There is another larger amount, at which the securities of 
the United States, with the interest fixed at three per cent., 
would float at par. As we know that the English national 
securities with that rate of interest, are nearly at par, 
although their amount is thirty-five hundred millions, it cer- 
tainly does not seem extravagant to suppose that one thousand 
millions of United States securities at the same rate of interest, 
would be kept at par by the demands of our markets of a 
similar character. The general rate of interest in Great 
Britain, is lower than with us, but it is not so low as the rate 
yielded by consols. They are kept up by special circum- 
stances. Funds held by courts and public trusts, are invested 
in them. Those of private trusts are largely so invested, 
because that mode of investment is sure of judicial approval, 
while other modes, if turning out unprofitable, might involve 
censure as well as loss. As the substantial equivalent of ready 
cash, because promptly converted into it, they are a consider- 
able part of the reserves of banks, and of all institutions and 
persons requiring reserves. The demand for such a security 
is less in America, but is still great, and always growing 
greater. 

The humors of men, are an element in calculations of this 
kind. Lenders of money are of all temperaments and habits 
of thought. There is always a portion of them who will pre- 
fer a sound security of the government of their own country 
to anything else, without much regard to the rate of 
interest. If the market is full of what they want, they can 
supply themselves, at profitable rates. But if it is otherwise, 
they will supply themselves at the best rates they can get. 

The exact happy mean for our National Debt, to accommo- 
date the interests and desires of investors, is to have it not 
so large as to be unsafe, and not so small as to enable it to 
be carried at a low rate of interest. What is desirable from 
the national point of view, is quite another matter. What 
the taxpayers will prefer, is first to reduce the magnitude of, 
the debt, so that the rate of interest can be made light, and 
next, to pay off the debt altogether. The event will show 
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who are the most influential in shaping legislation, those who 
pay taxes, or those who receive and enjoy the proceeds of 
them. 

When General Grant was inaugurated as President, in 
1869, the revenue system in force furnished a surplus of 
one hundred millions per annum for the reduction of the 
principal of the National Debt, although the interest upon it 
swallowed up then a good deal more than it does now. In 
his annual message of December, 1869, he advised against 
any lessenning of taxes, until the debt could be refunded on 
more favorable terms, but, unfortuuately, soon changed his 
mind. Within less than six months, he authorized his com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue, General Pleasanton, to say 
to the financial committee of Congress, that he (the Presi- 
dent ) desired the income tax to be abrogated, and through 
other channels he caused it to be known that he was of the 
opinion that the surplus should be reduced to fifty millions, 
although the debt was not refunded. It has resulted as 
might have been expected, that until near the end of his 
administration, very little has been done in the way of 
refunding, and we have already paid more than one hundred 
millions in enhanced rates of interest, which might have been 
saved, if the haste to remit taxes had been less hot and 
unreflecting. 

While this remission was going on, the politicians in 
Congress, in order to quiet the alarms of the country, were 
giving assurances that it was still intended to pay off the 
public debt. The Senate voted, only one Senator opposing, 
that there should be a steady application of one hundred and 
fifty millions in coin to the interest and principal. When 
that vote was carried, thirty of the one hundred and fifty 
millions would have. been left for the principal. To-day, 
fifty-five millions would be left, and as the interest diminishes, 
more and more would be left for the principal. The sinking 
fund, as it is stated at the Treasury Department, yields less 
for debt reduction, than this pledge of the Senate would 
yield, if carried into practical effect. But probably, we must 
be content with the sinking fund as we find it. 

It may be politically practicable, however, to supplement 
it by the proceeds of certain taxes, and such a proceeding 
seems eminently desirable. Taxes on tea and coffee yield 
revenue abundantly. They disturb no industry, are easily 
collected, and experience shows that within certain limits, 
they do not enhance prices to consumers. But so far it has 
not been possible to induce Congress to re-impose them. 
The well conceived phrase, “a free breakfast table,” terrifies 
the demagogues, and it is quite evident that the friends of 
protection are influenced by the consideration, that a revenue 
from tea and coffee would afford an opportunity for taking 
off certain duties of a protective character. The demagogues 
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and protectionists combined cannot be outvoted, but the lat- 
ter might be detached from the combination, by imposing tea 
and coffee taxes, to be specifically appropriated to buying 
in the public debt, not as a substitute for the present sink- 
ing fund, but as an addition to it. A special appropriation 
of taxes is familiar in the practice of governments, and 
such an appropriation to the public debt, is within the 
exact letter of the constitution of this country. The pro- 
tectionists would have nothing to fear from a tea and coffee 
revenue, if it was diverted from the general uses of the 
Treasury, and the demagogues might apprehend that to raise 
such a revenue for such a purpose would be popular. But 
at any rate, the demagogues could be voted down, if 
deprived of their protectionist allies. 

These and other taxes, specially set apart to pay the debt, 
would receive other support, which would not be given to 
the same taxes without such a special setting apart. The 
reductions of taxes within recent years have been supported 
by many persons, who would have been willing to maintain 
them at the fullest standard, if they could have had reliable 
assurances that their proceeds would have been applied to the 
public debt. But their view was, that large revenues served 
to engender extravagance, and that only a trifling proportion 
of them would reach the debt. There have been too many 
facts to justify that view. Taxes, specially appropriated to 
the debt, steer clear of that difficulty. 


INCORPORATED BANKS NOT ENTITLED TO PUR- 
CHASE NOTES. 


SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA.—OCTOBER TERM, 1876. 


Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Baldwin, impleaded, ete, 


A bank was authorized by statute ‘‘to carry on the business of banking by discounting 
notes, bills and other evidences of debt.’” Held, that this only conferred authority to 
loan money on such evidence of debt, with the right to take lawful interest in advance, 
and that the bank had no power to Jurchase such paper. 


Action upon a promissory note. Sufficient facts appear in the opinion. 

CoRNELL, J. It is conceded that plaintiff’s only title to the note in question 
rests upon its absolute purchase, as a chose in action, from one Patterson, the 
then owner, for a specific sum agreed upon, and paid at the time of the 
purchase. 

Patterson did not indorse the note, nor expressly assume any obligation in 
connection with the transfer; inasmuch as the ownership of the note by plaintiff 
is first in issue by the pleadings, the question necessarily arises, whether the 
plaintiff had the corporate power to make the purchase in the manner it did, 
and whether by such alleged purchase it acquired any title, which it could 
enforce against either the maker or Baldwin, the indorser. 

The doctrine that a corporation can only exercise such powers as are 
expressly granted, or as are incidental to its existence or necessary to enable it 
to execute some one or more of its express powers, is too firmly established 
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both upon principle and authority, to admit of any doubt or discussion. This 
rule by which courts must be governed in all inquiries into the existence of 
any corporate power is aptly and justly declared to be axiomatic in the opinion 
of the Court in First National Bank v. Ocean National Bank, 60 N. Y. 288; 
4 Wheat, 636; 2 Kent, 299; School District v. Thompson, 5 Minn. 286. 

So when an express power is granted, and the specific mode or manner of 
its exercise is prescribed, it can only be exercised in that particular way. 
13 Pet. 587; 2 Kent, 290, 299. Plaintiff derives its corporate existence and 
powers from chapter 33 of the General Laws of 1866, as it existed prior to the 
amendment in 1876; and if it had the power in question at all it must be 
found, in some of the provisions of that chapter, which relates to banks and 
banking. Section 2 provides that ‘‘any person or association of persons may 
establish offices of discount, deposit and circulation, and become incorporated 
upon the terms and conditions and subject to the liabilities prescribed in that 
chapter.” Section 11 prescribes the manner in which such corporations shall be 
formed, and declares that upon such formation, as a body politic and corpo- 
rate, by its assumed name, ‘‘it shall by such name have power to contract and 
be contracted with, sue and be sued, and shall have all other powers, privileges 
and immunities incident to corporations and applicable to the ends of such 
establishments, subject to the restrictions and conditions of said chapter.” 
Section 13, which specifically defines the powers of such corporation, is as fol- 
lows: ‘*Such person or association has the power to carry on the business of 
banking by discounting bills, notes and other evidences of debt, by receiving 
deposits, by buying and selling gold and silver bullion, foreign coin, and foreign 
and inland bills of exchange, by loaning money on real and personal securities, 
and by exercising such incidental powers as may be necessary to carry on such 
business.” Section 33 provides that such bank or banking association ‘ may 
demand and receive for loans on real and personal security, or for notes, bills, 
or other evidences of debt discounted, such rate of interest as may be agreed 
upon by the parties, not exceeding twelve per cent. per annum, subject, how- 
ever, to such General Laws regulating and fixing the rate of interest as may 
hereafter be passed by the Legislature, and it shall be lawful to receive the 
interest in advance according to the ordinary usage of banking institutions, and 
in general to do all things and have all the privileges incident to banking 
associations or corporations.” Section 43 prescribes a penalty for any violation 
of the provisions of the chapter. These sections contain all the provisions of 
law having any bearing upon the question under consideration; in construing 
them regard must be had to the general nature and purpose of banking institu- 
tions, and it must be assumed that the language and terms employed in 
framing the statute were so used in this, their ordinary and appropriate sense, 
nothing appearing in the enactment itself to show a different meaning. 

Bouvier defines a bank to be ‘an institution authorized to receive deposits 
of money, to lend money, and to issue promissory notes.” These are its prin- 
cipal attributes. First Nat. Bank v. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. Y. 288. Banks 
are of three kinds, known as banks of discount, deposit and circulation, though 
usually in every American system of banking, all these functions are united in 
the same institution, as in the case under the present law. § 10, chap. 33, 
General Laws. Their chief purpose and design are to furnish safe places of 
deposit for money, to facilitate its payment and exchanges between different 
persons and places, thereby serving as clearing-houses, where located, and to 
accommodate the business public with loans or discounts to such an extent, and 
on such terms as are compatible with their continued safety and solvency, and 
the legitimate wants and demands of trade and commerce. McCullough’s Com. 
Dic., vol. 1, p. 63; Am. Cyc., vol. 2, title Banks. In view of these public 
purposes, in all legislation authorizing their creation, it has been usual to 
designate the character of the securities which they shall be permitted to 
take upon their loans or discounts, to limit the rate of interest, and to pre- 
scribe such other wholesome regulations as experience has suggested to be 
necessary to subserve the purposes of their creation, and to protect alike the 
banks and the public from the evils of general insolvency, sure to follow the 
general absorption and employment of the banking capital of a country, in 
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purely speculative enterprises for purposes of private gain alone. Under the act 
in question the business of banking is authorized to be carried on ‘by dis- 
counting bills, notes and other evidences of debt, and by loaning money on 
real and personal security” (§ 13), and the rate of interest allowed to be 
charged for such discounts and -loans is limited to twelve per cent., taken 
in advance. § 33. The obvious intent of this legislation was to secure to the 
public business, loans and accommodations at what was then regarded reason- 
able, and not exorbitant rates of interest; and also to protect the share- 
holders of banks, and the banks themselves against the risk of loss from inade- 
quate securities, such as would likely be taken under the tempting influence 
of high rates of interest, regulated only by the necessities of borrowers and 
the cupidity of bank directors. If, however, as is claimed on the part of 
appellant, associations organized under this enactment possess the unlimited 
power of dealing in promissory notes and other evidences of debt as property 
and choses in action, the same as individuals, then, obviously, this restriction 
upon the rate of interest is a practical nullity, as the bank has the power of 
evading it at any time, by simply buying the paper instead of loaning money 
upon it; no judicial construction leading to such a result is allowable, unless 
required by some clear and unmistakable provision of the statute. 

It is not contended, and cannot be, that the power to purchase and traffic 
in promissory notes as a species of personal property belongs to any bank as a 
necessary incident to its existence, or to the exercise of any of its powers as a 
bank of circulation and deposit alone. 

It is not conferred, in express terms, by any provision of the statute; it 
must exist, therefore, if at all, as an incident, necessary to enable it to trans- 
act its business as a bank of discount. A bank of discount alone is defined to 
be ‘fone that furnishes loans upon drafts, promissory notes, bonds, or other 
securities.” Am. Cyc., vol. 2, title Banks. ‘‘The discounting of notes,” says 
Spencer, J., in People v. Utica Ins. Co., 15 Johns. 391, *‘is one mode of lend- 
ing money.” In the Fivemen’s Ins. Co. v. Ely, 2 Cow. 699, Sutherland, J., 
adopts the same definition ; and Gardner, J., in delivering the opinion of court, 
in Talmage v. Pell, 3 Seld. 343, declares that ‘‘to discount bonds in banking 
is only a mode of loaning money.” In Fieckner v. The Bank of the United 
States, 8 Wheat. 338, Story, J., uses the following language: ‘‘ Nothing can be 
clearer than that by the language of the commercial world, and the settled 
practice of the banks, a discount by a bank means ‘ex wi termini,’ a deduction 
or drawback made upon its advances or loans of money on negotiable paper 
or other evidences of debt payable at a future day, which are transferred to 
the bank. We suppose the Legislature used the language in this, its appro- 
priate sense.” The correct proposition, as we understand it, is concisely 
stated in the syllabus to the case of Zhe Niagara County Bank v. Baker, 
15 Ohio St. 69, as follows: ‘*To discount paper, as understood in the business 
of banking, is only a mode of loaning money, with the right to take the interest 
allowed by-law in advance.” 

Discounting a note and buying it are not identical in meaning, the latter 
expression being used to denote the transaction ‘‘when the seller does not 
indorse the note and is not accountable for it.” 1 Bouv. 481, citing Pothier 
De I’ Usure, 128. And it is admitted that such was the character of the 
transaction in this case. In view of this understanding of the functions of a 
bank of discount, the legal signification attached to the word ‘‘discount,” 
and the distinction between it and the word ‘ purchase ;” when applied to 
the business of banking, it is obvious that the power ‘‘to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking by discounting notes, bills and other evidences of debt,” is 
only an authority to loan money thereon, with the right to deduct the legal 
rate of interest in advance; this right can be fully enjoyed without the pos- 
session of the unrestricted power of buying and dealing in such securities, as 
choses in action and personal property. Though, as is urged by appellant, the 
bank acquires a title to discounted paper, and hence may, in a certain sense, 
be said to have purchased it, yet it is a purchase by discount, which is 
permitted, and does not involve the exercise of a power of purchase in any 
other way than by discount. 
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It follows from these premises that the powers claimed cannot be regarded 
as necessarily incidental to that branch of the banking business, which per- 
tains to a bank of discount alone; except as a bank of circulation, the 
specific powers conferred upon institutions organized under the provisions of 
this chapter, are all enumerated and defined by section 13; among them is 
an express grant to deal in certain articles of personal property, to wit: 
‘Buying and selling gold and silver bullion, foreign coin, and foreign and 
inland bills of exchange.” Promissory notes, however, are not included. 
Clearly, as is suggested by Justice Gardner in Talmage v. Pell, the maxim 
“‘ Expressio unius,” etc., is applicable here. If an express grant of power 
was deemed necessary to enable a bank created under this statute to deal 
in ‘‘gold and silver bullion, coin and bills of exchange,” and to invest its 
funds therein, it is difficult to see why it was not also given as to promis- 
sory notes, if it was intended that the bank might ever exercise such power 
in respect to them. 

In the itemized statement of assets and liabilities, which each bank is 
required to make quarterly by section 34 of the statute, it made the duty 
of the bank to report, among other things, the aggregate amount of its 
loans and discounts, and also, separately, its ‘‘ promissory notes.” No inference 
can be drawn from this, that the notes herein referred to are any other 
than those lawfully acquired by the bank through the exercise of its conceded 
powers, in making loans on personal securities and in discounting commercial 
paper; in both these ways promissory notes may be lawfully obtained and 
held, and if knowledge of the amount of such kind of paper was deemed 
important for any purpose, the provision in question was not only pertinent, 
but absolutely necessary; for it is apparent that a mere statement of the 
total amount of its loans and discounts would not disclose the desired informa- 
tion. The obvious purpose of the section was not to define the powers of 
these institutions, or the manner in which they might be exercised, but to pro- 
cure a true and correct statement of their condition, at stated periods, for the 
use and benefit of the public, and hence no power can be implied from any 
of its provisions unless the implication is rendered necessary and unavoidable, 
both from the language and the context. All the provisions of this chapter 
of our laws, having any bearing upon the question under consideration, are 
essentially the same as those contained in the New York Statutes upon the 
same subject, from which ours seem to have been copied. Section 13 of our 
statute, in particular, which relates to the powers of these associations, is 
identical in substance and nearly in language, with a similar section in the 
New York Statutes. In the case of Zalmage v. Fell, supra, the question 
arose whether a bank organized under that statute had any legal capacity to 
purchase the negotiable bonds of the State of Ohio, for the purposes of gain 
or profit; after full and exhaustive argument the Court of Appeals decided, 
in an opinion covering the whole ground, that it had no such powers. 

In the case of Zhe Niagara County Bank v. Baker et al., decided by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, 15 Ohio St. 69, the same statute came 
under review upon a state of facts presenting the precise point involved in 
this case, and it was held that a power to carry on the business of banking 
by discounting promissory notes was not a power to purchase such notes, 
but to loan money thereon. Recognizing the principle of these decisions as 
correct, it must be regarded as decisive of the present case. 

Having no corporate capacity to make the contract of purchase, the plaintiff 
never acquired any title to the note in suit, and the attempted act of purchase 
was strictly ‘‘ wdtra vires,” and conferred no rites whatever. Wéley v. First 
Nat. Bank of Brattleboro, 47 Vt. 546; Matthews v. Skinner et al., Am. Law 
Reg., Aug. No., 1876, p. 488 ; Kansas Valley Nat. Bank of Topeka v. Rowell, 
2 Dill 371; Hoffman v. Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co., 2 Otto, 161. 

Upon this ground the order denying a new trial is affirmed. 

Gilfillan, C. J., dissented. 
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REVIEW OF THE STOCK AND GOLD MARKETS 
IN 1876. 


During the past year investment securities have been more, and speculative 
stocks less, active than in 1875. The year has witnessed the closing out of the 
five per cent funding loan, and such an advance in the price of government 
securities, as to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to continue the funding 
operations by commencing the sale of the four and a half per cent. bonds, 
while small lots of five per cents. have sold at a handsome premium. 

Gold fluctuated more in the past year than in 1875, the extreme variation in 
1876 being from 106}% to 115, or over eight cents paper on each gold dollar, 
against I1113¢ to 1175%, or five and seven-eighths, in 1875. The price touched 
in December was the lowest price since November 6, 1873. This is not due 
in any considerable degree, as some suppose, to the prospect of resumption. 
The large importation of gold, supposed to be in settlement of trade balances, 
appears to be the immediate cause of the decline in the premium. The enor- 
mous hoards of the precious metals, chiefly gold, lying idle at the various 
European money centres, (amounting on or near September 20, 1876, to 
4 177,552,529, or $863,800,000,) also tend to keep the rates of interest lower 
abroad, and thus to make our gold market easier. 

Among the important events affecting the stock market are the break up of 
the coal combination and the railroad war. The former is likely to prove an 
immense benefit to the industries of the country, but it has been very disas- 
trous to the coal producing and carrying companies, whose stocks have declined 
enormously. The railroad war has tended to depress the stocks of the trunk 
lines, some of which have suffered severely. 

The liquidations and foreclosures which have been going on for several years 
past have continued, and several stocks have been wiped out during the year. 
These are among the necessary incidents in the transition from an inflated scale 
of values to a sound basis. 7 

We present below a summary by months of the principal movements during 
the year: 


Fanuary.—The year opened hopefully. Money being easy, investment secur- 
ities and speculative stocks were strong, nearly all showing a material advance 
during the month. The chief influences affecting the market favorably, were 
those ustially producing the January rise, the anticipation of increased railroad 
earnings, and the prospect of the repeal or modification of the granger laws. 
Pacific Mail was depressed by the prospect of a rival steamship line being 
started, under the auspices of the Panama Railroad Company. The high prices 
of United States bonds, stimulated an unusually large importation of them, esti- 
mated to exceed in the first three weeks of the month, the amount brought 
back in any equally short period in our financial history. These large importa- 
tions of bonds did not lead to any immediate shipments of coin, and gold 
remained steady at 112% to 113%. The sales of some of the most active stocks 
were as follows : Lake Shore, 1,069,600 shares ; Pacific Mail, 548,600 ; Western 
Union, 477,900; St. Paul, 264,400; Ohio and Mississippi, 315,800; North- 
west, 200,900; Erie, 144,700. 

February.—There was a large demand for United States bonds and other 
investment securities, at advancing prices. The Syndicate, having on the 15th, 
settled for the last of the five per cents, the 5-20’s were weakened somewhat 
by the prospect of being called in the progress of the funding operation, 
especially after the passage by the Senate of the bill to increase the four anda 
half per cents to $ 500,000,000, and extend their time to thirty years. Gold 
varied between 11234 and 114%, advancing toward the close of the month, 
under the influence of coin shipments. The speculative stocks showed increased 
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activity, and prices were generally well maintained. Western Union was depressed 
by the outbreak of a war with rival lines, and Pacific Mail, by the establish- 
ment of an opposition line of steamers. The granger stocks were benefitted by 
the passage, by the Wisconsin legislature, of the ‘‘Vance Bill,” modifying the 
Potter law favorably to the railroads. The sales of some of the most active 
stocks, were as follows: Western Union, 955,300 shares ; Lake Shore, 853,800 ; 
Pacific Mail, 379,750; St. Paul, 264,000; Ohio and Mississippi, 240,800 ; 
Northwest, 235,400; Erie, 181,100. 

March.—There was less demand for United States bonds, and other invest- 
ment securities, some of which drooped slightly. Gold was strong in the early 
part of the month, coin shipments continuing. It oscillated between 1133/ and 
115, touching the latter figure—the highest for the year—on the 3d and also on 
the 14th, following the failure of the bank of the State of New York. In the 
speculative stocks, there was a reaction from the buoyancy of the previous 
months. Pacific Mail and Western Union, continued to recede, the weakness 
of the latter being increased from the passing of the usual quarterly dividend. 
Erie advanced on the report of the successful negotiation for laying a third rail, 
from Waverly west to Buffalo. The sales of some of the leading stocks, were 
as follows: Lake Shore, 1,277,300 shares; Western Union, 957,400; Erie, 
873,100 ; Pacific Mail, 739,000; St. Paul, 210,400. 

April.—The market for investment securities was dull until toward the close 
of the month when the demand for United States bonds largely increased, 
strengthening prices. The sale of $ 5,883,000 five per cents payable—principal 
and interest, in coin, on the 24th, called out bids to the amount of $68,330,000, 
or over eleven times the amount offered, which was taken at 103.78 4% in 
gold. The coin shipments not being large, the tendency of gold was down- 
ward, prices oscillating from 112% to 113%, and closing at 11234. The rail- 
road fight just begun, caused a heavy fall in Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 
and Erie, while Western Union suffered from the telegraph war and the bear 
raid upon it. The diminished demand for coal, in consequence of the mild 
winter, also began to tell on the coal stocks. The sales of some of the most 
active stocks, were as follows: Lake Shore, 1,059,795, shares; Western Union, 
760,195 ; Pacific Mail, 527,604; Erie, 421,155; Michigan Central, 166,729 ; 
St. Paul, 137,000. 

May.—There was a fair demand for United States bonds and other invest- 
ment securities, and prices remained firm. Gold remained steady at 112% to 
11314, with moderate shipments of coin. The speculative stocks were depressed 
by the dangerous illness of Commodore Vanderbilt, and the continuance of the 
railroad and telegraph wars. Western Union touched the lowest price since 
the panic of 1873, but advanced toward the close of the month, owing to the 
expectation of a dividend in July. The anthracite coal stocks fell heavily, from 
a belief that the coal combination could not much longer withstand the power- 
ful influences tending to break it up. There was a lively contest for the con- 
trol of Pacific Mail, resulting in the triumph of the Panama Railroad, and both 
stocks closed at higher prices, the former at 2734, the latter at 140. The sales 
of some of the leading stocks were as follows: Lake Shore, 1,211,885 shares ; 
Western Union, 806,522; Pacific Mail, 359,070; Erie, 221,770; Michigan Cen- 
tral, 257,983 ; St. Paul, preferred, 106,560. 

Sune.—There was an active demand for United States and railroad bonds, 
with advancing prices. Gold was depressed to 111% by the coin disbursements 
of the government towards the close of the month, after being up to 113. 
Western Union was strengthened by the declaration of a one and a half per 
cent. dividend, and St. Paul and Northwestern, by reports of increased earnings. 
New Jersey Central fell heavily, on account of passing its July dividend. The 
speculative transactions showed a marked diminution. The sales of some of 
the most active stocks, were as follows: Lake Shore, 838,343 shares; Western 
Union, 513,654; Pacific Mail, 241,810; St. Paul, preferred, 160,054; St. Paul, 
117,383; Michigan Central, 101,485. 

Fuly.—The rates of interest were exceedingly low, and this, with the dis- 
bursement of the July interest and dividends, stimulated the demand for the 
bonds of the United States, and of dividend paying roads. The prices, deduct- 
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ing the interest just paid on most of the issues, were well maintained, 
though the debates on the silver question tended to check the demand. Gold 
opened at 11234, the highest price of the month, but notwithstanding consider- 
able coin exports, fell to 11154, and closed at 111%. The transactions in 
speculative stocks were less in volume than in any other month in the year, 
The railroad war was continued more sharply than ever, and began to tell 
heavily on the stocks of some of the trunk lines. The coal stocks continued to 
decline heavily, the impending break up of the combination being more plainly 
foreshadowed. The sales of some of the leading stocks, were as follows: Lake 
Shore, 607,541 shares; Western Union, 243,624; Ohio and Mississippi, 
121,276; Michigan Central, 172,520; St. Paul, preferred, 147,610; Del., Lack. 
& West., (par $50) 138,904. 

August.—The Secretary of the Treasury sold $2,160,000 five per cent. gold 
bonds for 105.05. the bids amounting to $21,440,000, and completed negotia- 
tions with the Syndicate for the sale of $40,000,000 of the four and a half 
per cents. firm, with the option of taking the remaining $ 260,000,000 until 
March 4, 1877. The 5-20’s of 1865, were depressed by the prospect of being 
called for payment, and some of the other issues of United States bonds de- 
clined in sympathy with gold, which, after opening at 111% and going as 
high as 112%, fell to 10934, and clesed at 110, In the speculative stocks, 
attention was chiefly directed to the coal stocks, which had, until recently, been 
among the stable investment securities. The break up of the coal combination, 
on the 22d, was followed by excitement almost amounting to panic, in those 
stocks which fell heavily. Erie also declined to 83/—then the lowest price on 
record—on reports of a new arrangement for re-organizing the company. The 
trunk lines continued to suffer from the railroad war. The sales of Delaware, 
Lackawana and Western, amounted to 679,472 shares; Lake Shore, 452,009 ; 
Western Union, 322,113; Michigan Central, 283,967; New Jersey Central, 
239,674; St. Paul, preferred, 218,873. 

September.—Government bonds were lower, the earlier issues of 5-20’s espe- 
cially, on account of the Syndicate operations. Railroad bonds were also 
depressed. Gold opened at 110%, and after fluctuating between 109) and 
110%, clused at 110. The movement of gold from London to this country 
commenced about the 20th, when the coin and bullion of the Bank of England, 
was reported at the unprecedented sum of £ 35,017,529 or $ 170,412,000. 
Speculation showed increased activity. New Jersey Central was depressed to 
20%, the lowest price of the year, by unfavorable rumors. Delaware, Lacka- 
wana and Western, by passing the usual quarterly dividend, and New York 
Central, by the critical condition of Commodore Vanderbilt. Other stocks sympa- 
thized in the decline. Western Union was stronger on the declaration of a one 
and a half per cent. quarterly dividend. In the number of shares sold, Dela- 
ware, Lackawana and Western took the lead, scoring 1,036,140; Lake Shore, 
829,955; New Jersey Central, 524,246; Michigan Central, 285,509; Western 
Union, 260,750; St. Paul, preferred, 144,502. 

October.—The Syndicate took $10,000,000 more of the four and a half per 
cent, bonds, but the general market for United States bonds was dull. They 
were weakened by the lower prices of gold, and by the war news from Europe. 
The general tendency of gold was downward. It opened at 110%, declined to 
1087, under the influence of imports from abroad, advanced on the 18th, to 
113%, on receipt of warlike news from Europe, but fell back almost immedi- 
ately, and closed at 1097. Stocks showed more activity than in any month 
except March, and at first advanced, on reports of the prospective termination 
of the railroad war, but subsequently declined on the failure of the negotiations 
for this purpose. The market was also influenced by the warlike aspect of 
European affairs. In the amount of sales, Lake Shore once more resumed the 
lead with 1,340,803 shares; Delaware, Lackawana and Western, scored 946,692 ; 
Western Union, 485,504; New Jersey Central, 326,386; Michigan Central, 
262,334; St. Paul, preferred, 222,859; Pacific Mail, 168,555.; and St. Paul, 
116,174. 

November.—Every kind of business suffered from the excitement incident to 
the Presidential election, and the succeeding uncertainty as to the result. The 
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funding operations were interrupted, and little business was done in United 
States bonds, though their prices were not depressed to any great extent. In 
gold, the downward movement continued, under the influence of fresh arrivals, 
although political causes tended to produce a rise. It opened at 109%, fluctu- 
ated between 108% and 110%, and closed at 1083. The business in stocks 
was moderate. The market was depressed by the appointment of a receiver 
for the Ohio and Mississippi, announced on the 18th. Wabash stocks and bonds 
were stronger on an amicable adjustment between the bond and stock holders, 
for the reorganization of the company, before the foreclosure became final. The 
stocks of the trunk lines were, at times, stronger, on rumors of an advance in 
rates, and the coal stocks weaker on account of lower prices realized at auction 
sales of coal. The sales of Lake Shore were 1,059,727 shares ; Western Union, 
312,117; Delaware, Lackawana and Western, 301,741; Michigan Central, 
277,605; St. Paul, preferred, 174,868; Ohio and Mississippi, 121,605. 
* December.—In the early part of the month, United States bonds were 
depressed by the decline in gold, but were stronger towards the close of the 
month, on an increased demand from banks and investors. The foreign demand 
continued small. Under the influence of fresh arrivals from abroad, gold, after 
opening at 10834, and advancing to 109, declined to 107 on the gth, and 106}4 
on the 30th, the lowest price from November 6, 1873, to that time. The 
railroad war was brought to a close on the 16th, by the triumph of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, in securing uniform rates on all through freights for export. The 
stocks of the’ trunk lines advanced sharply, but the advance was not maintained. 
The holidays interfered with speculation during the last part of the month. 
Lake Shore was depressed by declaring a dividend of only one and a quarter 
per cent., when one of two per cent. was expected, and fell still further on the 
report of the Ashtabula disaster. The sales of Lake Shore footed up 1,006,777 
shares; Michigan Central, 257,637; Delaware, Lackawana and Western, 
205,405 ; Western Union, 174,174; St. Paul, preferred, 121,185; Erie, 97,515. 
The total sales of stocks for the 304 business days in the year, amounted to 
39,926,036, an average per day of 131,335 shares against 53,813,979 shares, an 
average of 176,439 for each business day in 1875, the sales being principally in 
the first half of each year. In particular leading stocks, the dealings were as 


follows : 
Lake Shore. West. Union. Pacific Mail. U. Pacific. Erie. D.,L.6°W. Mich. Cent. 


1875 . 11,041,709 .~ 10,338,824 + 9 754,888 ~- 4,706,018 . 4,990,322 + 157,199 . 218,900 
1876 . 11,677,131 + 6,209,674 + 3,342,564 ~ 166,641 . 2,368,089 . 3,505,922 . 2,277,978 


We subjoin the opening, highest, . lowest, and closing quotations of gold, 
United States bonds, and some of the principal stocks : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
115 March3 & 146. - es 107% 
1114 Oct. 28 . ‘ ++ 108% 
‘ 119 Feb. 21 ee é ; + 12% 
6’s ’81 coup 124% a 16 se «117% 
5-20.6’s "65 COUP.. y 118% March 13 -- 108% Dec. 8 ++ 109% 
es <¢ "68 coup.. «» 124% June 22 +» 116% Oct. 16& Dec. 5.. 118 
10-40 COUPseee-see 121% Feb. 28 +» 11% Dec. 11 “s 113% 
“ cur. 6’s (Pac.R.R.) ; o« 228 Feb. 23 120% Dec. 4 e+ 122% 
Western Union +» 80% Jan. 31 ++ 63% Mayr ae 70% 
Atlantic & Pacific Tel... +. 22 Feb. 24 ++ 14% May 25 és 15 
Chicago & North West.. 45% Feb. 16 +. 31% Sept. 27 ee 3556 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul... X 4638 Feb. 16 -- 18% Nov. 16 as 
“Ss + Fe. -» 84% March 13 +» 49% Nov. 16 
Chic., R. I. & Pacific... 111% Feb. 16 98% Oct. 2 
Del., Lack. & West....- ee 120% Jan. 3 -» 64% Oct. 2 
Del. &. Hudson Canal.. eo 228 Jan. 23 614% Oct. 2 
New Jersey Central..... 109%. Feb. 9 ++ 20% Sept. 15 
Erie 23% March 13 oe 7% Dec. 11 
117% Feb. 15 +» 96 Sept. 26 
6856 = 17 +» 48% Sept. 5 
me 65% March 15 3456 Sept. 5 
Mississippi.. Ye... 24% Feb.1 5 Nov. 20 
Illinois Central..... . V4 103% March 13 . 60% Dec. 28 
Toledo, Wab. & West... \y 8 Nov. 2 aa % June 12 
Union Pacific.....+ -» 74% Jan. 17 «+ 579% May 25 
eee 140 May 24 -. 322 Nov. az 
Pacific Mail..,...0+..0. -» 39% Jan. 17 -» 16% April 10 
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THE TAXATION OF BANKS. 


THE TAXATION OF BANKS. 


PROTESTS TO CONGRESS AND THE LEGISLATURE AGAINST THE TAX, 


A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of New York was held 
on January If, to consider the subject of the excessive and discriminating 
taxation imposed on the banking interest both by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. The meeting was largely attended, many prominent citizens being 
present. The President of the Chamber (Mr. Samuel D. Babcock) called the 
assemblage to order, and having read the call for the meeting, said it would 
be seen that the Signers were not men who were directly interested in the 
management of banks, but merchants whose business interests were endangered 
by the onerous burdens now borne by the banking institutions. 

Mr. Gustav Schwab then addressed the meeting, and after some appropriate 
introductory remarks, offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this Chamber cordially indorses and adopts the petitions pre- 
pared for presentation to Congress and to the Legislature of this State, on 
the subject of excessive taxation on banking capital, and that a Committee of 
ten members be appointed to take charge of procuring signatures to the 
petitions, and of their presentation at Washington and Albany. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Chamber .is hereby authorized and 
instructed to communicate with the various Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade in other cities, requesting them to codperate in this movement by 
immediately sending to Congress petitions similar to the one adopted by this 
Chamber. 

Mr. George T. Hope, President of the Continental Fire Insurance Company, 
seconded the resolutions, and emphasized them in a brief address. The Secre- 


tary then read the two petitions which are being circulated for signatures : 


PETITION TO CONGRESS. 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled : 

The petition of the undersigned respectfully showeth: That war-taxes, both 
heavy and unequal in their burden, are imposed on the National banks, State 
banks, savings banks and private bankers of this country, which taxes have 
been for several years productive of great commercial injury; that in no other 
country are such taxes incurred by the business of banking, and, the exigency 
having passed away, the war-taxes can be taken off without any sacrifice to the 
Treasury at all commensurate with the benefits which will result to the 
agricultural, financial, commercial and industrial pursuits of the country; that 
the continuance of this onerous and discriminating taxation on banking capital 
is rapidly withdrawing it from that business, leaving the commerce and indus- 
tries of the country illy prepared to meet a long hoped-for returning tide of 
prosperity ; that a persistence in this unequal and special tax can lead to but 
one result, and that is to prolong the present period of depression and inac- 
tivity; that the present time is the proper one for Congress to interfere for 
the relief of these interests; that the taxes now levied by the general Govern- 
ment on the deposits and capital of all banks should be immediately repealed, 
and the subject of bank taxation be remitted to the several States and Terri- 
tories, as before the war. And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

The petition to the Legislature of the State was of similar import, setting 
forth in addition the injury to local interests from the present method of taxa- 


tion. 
The resolutions submitted by Mr. Schwab were then put to a vote and 


unanimously adopted. 
The President appointed the Committee to urge upon Congress and the 


Legislature the repealing of the taxes as set forth in the petitions. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE BANKER’S ALMANIC AND REGISTER for 1877 is now issued. It contains 
corrected lists of all National and State Banks, Private Bankers and Savings 
Banks in the United States and Territories ; also Trust Companies and Safe 
Deposit Companies ; Alphabetical lists of Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers ; lists 
of National Banks in liquidation or in hands of receivers—The Banks and 
Bankers of Canada, Great Britain, Europe, and other foreign countries. Quo- 
tations of Stocks, Bonds and Gold—Prices of Staple Commodities for twelve 
years.—Statistics of Capital, Deposits aud Taxation of Banks and Bankers ; of 
Failures in the U. S.; of the production of Gold and Silver; Official Values 
of Foreign Coins in money of the U.S. A Record of Financial Events in 1876; 
and Biographical Sketches of R. A. C. Martin, and J. L. Heywood, with a 
portrait of each. Price $3,00. With Marginal Index of States, $3.50. 


CALLS FOR FIVE-TWENTY BonpDs.—In January, the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued two calls for the redemption of five-twenty bonds. 

Each call is for $10,000,000, bonds of 1865, May and November, of which 
$ 7,000,000 are coupon and §$ 3,000,000 registered bonds. The principal and 
accrued interest will be paid at the Treasury, on and after the roth and the 
24th of April, respectively, on which day the interest on the bonds will cease. 
The following are the numbers, all being inclusive : 5 


THIRTY-SEVENTH CALL.—January 10, 1877. 
Matures April 10, 1877. Amount $ 10,000,000. 
REGISTERED. 

COUPON. eke $50—No. 201toNo. 300 
$ 100—No. 17,901 to No. 21,350 $ 100 04 3,451 to No. 4,500 
$ 500—No. 22,101 to No, 26,700 P. 5 No Fn a _ Bm 
$1,000—No. 53,301 to No. 62,400“ $5,000—No. 4,151 to No. 4,750 

Total, $ 7,000,000, «+ $10,000—No. 5,151 to No. 8,200 
re Total, $ 3,000,000. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH CALL.—January 24th, 1877. 
Matures April 24th, 1877. Amount $ 10,000,000, 
REGISTERED. 
COUPON. on $50—No. 301toNo. 400 


100—No. 4,501 to No. 5,300 
$ 100—No. 21,351 to No. 25,506 $ 
$ 500—No. 26,701 to No. 31,500 $ 5 No. 3351 to No. 3,600 


,000—No. to No. 13, 
$ 1,000-—No. 62,401 to No. 70,550 be noe No aie a No. ge 


Total, $ 7,000,000. es $ 10,000—No. 8,201 to No. 9,300 
ane Total, $ 3,000,000. 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY has called for reports from the 
National banks on December 22, and January 20,—the former being also the 
date upon which the banks of this State were called upon to report to the Bank 
Superintendent. 
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CoNGRESS.—Representative Willis, of New York, has introduced two import- 
ant bills in relation to the taxing of National and State banks and other 
moneyed institutions, which contain the following provisions : 

‘¢That from and after the approval of this act, all existing laws imposing 
taxes upon capital and deposit of State and National banking institutions, cor- 
porations, companies, associations, or persons engaged in the business of banking, 
shall be repealed; and so much of section 5,214‘ and section 3,408 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as relates thereto, shall be also hereby 
repealed.” 

‘*That the purposes and intgntion of section 5,219, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, are hereBy declared to be that no taxes shall be imposed 
upon shares of National banks, by State Legislatures or authorities, at a greater 
rate of tax, nor larger valuation than the rate imposed, and valuation put 
upon other personal and real property in the hands of individual citizens of the 
respective States, and to be entitled to the same privileges and exemptions 
with respect to taxation as other personal property.” 


NEw YorkK.—The quarterly statements of the State banks of this city present 
the following aggregates : 
LIABILITIES. 

Sep. 23, °76. Dec. 23, °76. 
CR cavavciasevxisiviasen . $15,331,200 ... $14,985,200 
k,n ere . 5,150,800... 5,269, 500 
CORI, cokis icccicccccs ppihctacaiial - 31,500 . 32,200 
CP I Siciiasisdssdaracecacsancaxeeason one ‘5,983,000 . 5,353,000 
Due depositors..... 33,116,300 ... 32,055,100 
Unpaid dividends 103,400... 89,700 


TIES. sadnaseahsentiaeatencn acini $59,716,200 ... $57,785,300 
RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts. $ 38,445,200 ... $40,197,100 
Other stocks and bonds and mortgages. 4,160,600... 4,029. 500 
OGG Wiete III 65 0.sc cone sccases cacecssnecs 3,450,300 ... 3,436,000 
Real estate 5.683,000 :.. 1,615,900 
Furniture and fixtures...... ..... scccocses 26,700... 5,400 
Cash items and bank notes. .............0 56,400 700 
Specie...... aibhadeeiahehdgiiaasiienaeaiainbas 1,534,600 .. 2,460,000 
Legal tenders 10,409,600... 6,025, 300 
Overdrafts. ......... pahbsevesnanatecghan cosa 15,300 .. 15,400 


ee snicsabepdedendshncs \ssscteesaade Seg nan en $ 57,785,300 


NEW CLEARING HousE OF THE GOLD EXCHANGE.—On January 2d, the 
clearings of the Gold Exchange were transferred from the Gold Exchange Bank 
to the National Bank of the State of New York, which has established a separate 
Gold Exchange Clearing Department. Mr. R. L. Edwards, treasurer of the 
Exchange, and formerly President of the Gold Exchange Bank, has been 
appointed manager, and Mr. G. L. De Gay, formerly assistant cashier of the 
same bank, has been appointed assistant manager, while the clerks are almost 
all from the Gold Exchange Bank. There was, therefore, no interruption of 
business, and the transactions of the first day, amounting to nearly $ 30,000,000, 
were settled without any delay. The Gold Exchange Bank will wind up its 
business, which had not been profitable. This. and the high taxes, had led 
the directors to reduce the capital from $ 500,000 to $250,000. The bank was 
organized in 1866, for the express purpose of acting as a clearing-house for the 
Gold Exchange. At first, it also transacted a general banking business, but 
during the memorable ‘‘ Black-Friday” panic of September, 1869, the accounts 
of the bank became badly confused, and from this resulted some heavy losses 
to a number of members of the Exchange. It was then determined that the 
bank should confine itself strictly to the business of a clearing house, which it 
has done ever since. 
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FRAUDS AND FELONIES.—A swindler appeared at the Treasury Department, 
and at some of the Washington banks, early in January, who succeeded in one 
or two instances, by an adroit sleight of hand trick, in stealing notes almost out 
of the hands of the person with whom he pretended to be transacting business. 
His plan is to request change of a large note, for notes of a smaller denomina- 
tion, and by attracting the attention of the person behind the counter, he 
manages to steal a note from the package in his hands, without detection. 

A forged check on the Union Trust Company of New York, for $64,500, 
purporting to be drawn by the New York Life Insurance Company, was paid in 
January. Several persons have been arrested on suspicion of complicity in the 
fraud. 


THE OCEAN NATIONAL BANK.—The Comptroller of the Currency has made 
an assessment of forty per cent. upon the shareholders of the Ocean National 
Bank, upon their individual liability; twenty per cent. payable on February 
26, and the remainder on or before April 26, next. The Receiver has also 
been directed to dispose of the assets of the bank, after advertising the same 
for sixty days, slips of such advertisement to be transmitted to the share- 
holders and creditors of the bank. 


ARKANSAS.—A new bank called the Merchants and Planters’ Bank, has been 
organized, under State charter, at Pine Bluff, and began business December Ist. 
The officers are: V. D. Wilkins, President ; James A. Hudson, Vice-President ; 
H. H. Hunn, Cashier. The business of Messrs. Smart, Hudson & Co., 
bankers, has been merged into that of the new bank. 


CoNNECTICUT.—The Report of the Connecticut Bank Commissioners presents 
the condition of the banks up to October 1, 1876, a period of nine months 
since their previous report. The whole number of savings banks in the State 
is eighty-six. No new ones have been added the past year. The Working- 
men’s Five Cent Savings Bank of Hartford, which never had more than about 
$ 12,000 of deposits, has been discontinued, and is in the hands of a receiver. 
The total amount of deposits in the savings banks, October 1, was 
$ 76,489,310.41, being an increase since January 1, 1876, of $2,034,862.07. 
The total surplus is over two and a half millions, being an increase of 
$ 186,524.33. The loans on real estate have increased, and those on personal 
security have decreased. The loans on State, town and city bonds have 
increased $ 1,639,707.02, and on United States bonds $ 1,093,232.49. The 
whole number of depositors is 203,514, a decrease of 4,516. The largest 
amount due one depositor is $32,986.03. During the past year many large 
deposits have been made by capitalists, a practice which should not be tole- 
rated, as it tends to unsafe investments, and subjects the banks to be called 
upon for large deposits when they can least afford to pay them. The Com- 
missioners suggest that no interest be paid on any deposit above $1,600, and 
that interest shall cease to be credited on deposits that have remained with- 
out draft for twenty-one years. They suggest also that more caution should 
be observed in granting savings bank charters, that the banks be required to 
keep a surplus of three per cent. on their deposits, and that two and one-eighth 
per cent. dividends semi-annually would be no more than prudent. 

With regard to banks of discount and trust companies, the number ‘remains 
the same as at the last report. The Commissioners say that some of the 
banks, as well as the trust companies, which have done simply a banking 
business, have not thought it prudent, or “have found it difficult, to make their 
usual dividends, but the trust companies that -have confined their business to 
the loaning of their funds on the mortgage of real estate, have thus far met 
with nearly their usual success. 


MARYLAND.—On January 15th, Mr. George Wells, one of the most highly 
respected citizens of Annapolis, very unexpectedly resigned his position as 
President of the Farmers and Planters’ Bank. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders, held subsequently, it was disclosed that he is a defaulter to the 
amount of $65,000. His resignation was accepted, and Mr. Alexander Ran- 
dall was elected in his stead. 
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Boston.—The Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Boston, estabilshed in 1874, has 
suspended. Owing to the stagnation of business, the low rate of interest, and 
the legislative requirement of a guaranty fund, the semi-annual dividend due on 
the first of January was passed, and the depositors began to withdraw their 
money. The amount due depositors on December 24th, was $ 446,961, of which 
$27,000, had been paid on January 12, when the bank stopped. Under these 
circumstances the trustees have ceased operations. 


MIssouRI.—The stockholders of the Empire Bank, St. Louis, decided on 
January 18th, that the bank should go into liquidation. It is considered fully 
able to pay all debts, and a dividend to stockholders. 


St. Louis.—Mr. Charles Enslin, who was, for the past thirteen years, cashier 
of the Bank of Commerce, died suddenly at his residence in St. Louis, on Jan- 
uary 12th. He was highly esteemed as an efficient and clear-sighted bank 
officer, and commanded the utmost confidence of the directors of the bank, who 
passed resolutions in honor of his memory. 


New York.—The report of the Banking Superintendent of this State, shows 
that the aggregate circulation of State banks, outstanding on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1876, was $ 735,988.50. The total amount September 30, 1875, was 
$ 849,226.50; the reduction in the sum being $113,238. The decrease during 
the year in secured circulation was $50,745. The decrease in unsecured bills, 
which was issued by incorporated banks was, $63,494. The secured circulation 
outstanding September 30, 1875, was $167,783. The unsecured circulation at 
the same date was $ 568,205.50. 


NATIONAL BANKS IN NEW York.—The following curious statistics of the dis- 
tribution of National bank stock, are compiled from tables in the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, pp. 144-149. 

The whole number of shares of National bank stock issued to banks located 
in the State of New York, was 1,482,746, of which number 1,216,478 were 
held by residents of the State, and 266,268, by non-residents. The number of 
shareholders in the State was 26,339, the number of non-resident shareholders, 
7,742. The number of shareholders owning 10 shares or less, 12,784; over 10 
and not more than 20, 6,936; over 20 and not more than 30, 3,610; over 30 
and not more than 40, 2,232; over 40 and not more than 50, 2,223; over 50 
and not more than 100, 3,573; over 100 and not more than 500, 2,491; over 
500, 205. 

The number of shares of New York National bank stock held in the Eastern 
States, was 193,659; Middle States, 40,328; Southern States, 4,907; Western 
States, 11,947; Pacific States, 545. 

The number of shares held in foreign countries, was 14,882, of which 3,025 
were held in Great Britain; 2,214, in France; t50, in Germany; 1,488, in 
Spain ; 3,992, in the Dominion of Canada; 266, in Mexico; 726, in the West 
Indies ; 73, in Bermuda; 97, in South America; 20, in Prussia; 20, in Bava- 
ria; 642, in Holland; 16, in Russia; 1,269, in Switzerland; 280, in Italy ; 
54, in Turkey ; 19, in Corsica; 340, in Europe not specified ; 20, in India ; 40, 
in Egypt, and 30, in Africa, not specified. These shares are usually divided 
into amounts of $ 100 each. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—At a meeting of the Diamond Savings Bank, of Allegheny, 
held on January 4th, it was decided to pay off depositors and quit business. 
After February 1st, the bank will, therefore, receive no more collections. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Samuel B. Bigler, late President of the City Bank of Har- 
risburgh, Pa., which failed several months ago, and his two sons, one the 
ex-cashier, have been arrested on charges of conspiracy to defraud, of embez- 
zlement and of obtaining money under false pretences. The liabilities were 
$ 350,000, while the assets were not more than $70,000. More than fourteen 
hundred persons, most of them of the poorer classes, had deposits in the insti- 
tution, of which they will obtain probably ten or fifteen cents on the dollar. 
John A. Bigler, the cashier, fled in October, and was arrested in San Francisco, 
on January 3d. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


JANUARY, 1877. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 568.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
O. H. Schreiner........ sess (15 Nassau Street.) 


Madison Co, Nat. Bank... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
John E. Corwin, Pr. John H. Terhune, Cas. 


IowaA... Exchange Bank First N. B., Chicago: 
J. W. Miles, Pr. M. S. Allen, Cas. 
Oe ia . Bank of Newton Chemical National Bank. 
William Vaughan, Pr, Thomas Arthur, Cas. 
.. Shell Rock..... Shell Rock Bank First Nat. Bank., Chicago. 
(Boomer Bros, & Phillips.) 
S. F. Cass Union Nat. Bank, Chicago. 


Chelsea........ R. Kempf & Bro Merchants’ National Bank. 
.- Detroit O. F. Hall & Co (Brokers.) 

Minneapolis ... Citizens’ Bank Nat. Shoe & Leather Bank. 

N. F. Griswold, Pr. Geo. B. Shepherd, Cas. 
oaks John V. Hogan (Broker).. Trask & Stone. 
.. Wellsville...... J. Stouder & Co Donnell, Lawson & Co, 
.. Franklinville... First National Bank...... , Importers &. Traders N. B. 
55,000 William F. Weed, Pr. Jason D. Case. Cas. 


me cues Barker & Grant Ninth National Bank, 
Cincinnati R. E. Dunlap.....(Broker, 88 West Third Street.) 
San Antonio... James T. Thornton Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Kewaunee John Carel German-American Bank, 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


Authorized January 15, 1877. 
Capital.——— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2345 First National Bank, William F. Weed 55,000 
Franklinville, N. Y. Jason D. Case. $ 55,000 


2346 Madison County Nat. Bank, John E. Corwin $ 
Anderson, IND, John H. Terhune. $ 50,000 


**GOLD AND DEBT: AN AMERICAN HAND BooK OF FINANCE.” By William 
Fawcett. We place in our select list of Books for Bankers this highly useful 
volume, a review of which will appear in our next number. It contains within 
small compass a large amount of valuable statistical and other matter—includ- 
ing the National Bank and Currency Laws of the U. S.—Orders supplied 
from the office of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE.—Price $ 1.75. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from Fanuary No., page 569.) 


N. Y. City. Bull’s Head Bank 
Cle ss 


“e 


. German Bank of Denver..... 
., First Nat. Bk., New Canaan Stephen Hoyt, Pr 
... Branch. B.of Smyrna, Milford David J. Cummins, Pr. 


.. Northern ‘ 


.. Martha’s Viney’rd rong 


pe iaiiieante Sav.B., St.L. 
.. Carson City Savings Bank... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Woodbury. 


.. National Bank of Auburn.... 
... Manufacturers’ N. B., Troy. 


.. Third Nat. B’k, Cincinnati.. 
. se “ “ 


me First National Bank, Xenia. 
.. First Nat. B’k, Youngstown. 
se “ sé 


.. Guar. Tr. & Safe Dep. Co... 


JANUARY, 1877. 


Elected, 
A. Dowdney, P7r...... 


FirstN.B.,Colorado Springs. H. A. McIntire, Pr... 
J. A. Cooper, Cas 


Name of Bank. 


Sav. B. & Tr. Co., Savannah Milo Hatch, Pr 


.... First Nat. Bank, Princeton. H. C. Roberts, Cas.... 


.. First Nat. Bk., Burlington. William P. Foster, Act’g J. C. Osgood. 

.. German Bank, Dubuque. 

... National Bank of Winterset. Frederick Mott, Cas... 
<Y..... Farmers’ B. Ky., Frankfort. . 
. ** Lexington... W. D. Boswell, Cas... 


Gerhard Becker, Pr... 


A. J. James, Pr 


In place of 


.J. E. Kelley. 


G. H. Stewart. 


W. Comstock. 
A. Stockley. 
E. Ketchum, 
F. Gould. 


J. H. Thedinga. 
W. W. McKnight. 
T. N. Lindsey. 
A. F. Hawkins. 


Thomaston N. B., Thomaston Augs. O. Robinson, Cas O. Robinson.* 


Bank, Edgartown. Cyrus H. Pease, Cas. 


” Merchants’N .B., NewBedf’d Jonathan Bourne, Pr.. 
.. N.B.Commerce, N. Bedford. James H. Tallman Cas. 


.. Union City N.B.,Union City William P. Hunt, Pr. 
.- First Nat, Bank, Lake City. L. S. Van Vliet, Cas... 
aa Empire Bank, St. Louis 


Michael Goettler, 
i Charles Miller, Cas. 


P= A 


Richard Kirman, VP. 
Amos J. Peaslee, Pr. 


Henry E. Weed, Pr.. 


“ee 6 ‘eé 


.. S. W. Ramp, Ass’¢Cas. 
A. H. Baughman, Pr. 
Robert McCurdy, Pr. 
. William H. Baldwin, C. 


. Second N B., Philadelphia. Benj. Rowland, Jr., Pr. 


Thomas Cochran, Pr. 


. ve First Nat. B’k, Honeybrook. Samuel Lemmon, Pr. 


-» Metropolitan National ; 


..» Sav. Bank of Fond du Lac.. 
oa Manufactur’ rs’B, , Milwaukee Albert Conro, /7... 


; 1h. 


Robert Liddell, Pr.... 


Bank, Pittsburg) Charles A. Dravo, Cas. 


‘id People’s Bank, Wilkes-Barre A. A. Sterling, Cas... 
.. Third Nat. Bank, Nashville. John Kirkman, P7..... 
. First Nat. Bank, Denison... 


W. S. Lowe, Cas....... 
Nat. Valley Bank, Staunton. Thos.A. Bledsoe, Cas. 
. Gaines A. Knapp, 77. 


Merchants’ Bank of) 
P. E. L, Georgetown...f 


I, A. Hasbrouck, Vv. P. 
H. C. McLeod, Agent. 


* Deceased. 


Joseph T. Pease, Pr... 


Isaac Cook, Jr., Pr... 


Silas L. Bradley, Pr... 


G. P. Griffith, V. P.... 
.. Ammi Baldwin, Cas... 


D. Fisher.* 
J. T. Pease. 
C. R. Tucker.* 
B. F. Coombs. * 


A, J. Fowler. 
B. Heidacker. 


... C. Fischback. 


R. E. Harding. 
W. P. McIntosh. 
C. P. Stokes. 


C. H. Merriman. 
T. Symonds, 


G. P. Griffith. 
A. Baldwin. 
A. Hivling.* 
W. S. Parmele. 
R. McCurdy. 
N. Hilles. 

E. C. Knight. 
E. D. White. 
C. A. Dravo. 
W. H. Smith. 


M. H. Effinger. 


E. Colman 
. I. A. Hasbrouck, 
A. Conro. 


not McLean. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 


( Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 569.) 


York City. Gold Exchange Bank ; winding up. 
Dickinson & Co. ; now Dickinson, Waller & Co. 
E. L. Frank; now E, L. Frank & Co. 
Walter T. Hatch & Son; now W. T. Hatch & Sons, 
J. D. Kinsley ; now Geisler & Kinsley. 
W. T. Meredith & Co. ; now W. T. Meredith. 
F. P. Olcott & Co. ; succceded by F. Du P. Davis. 
ArK.... E. W. Parker & Co., Little Rock ; now Parker & Worther, 
Conn. . Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Hartford; in hands of Receiver. 
ILL..... Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, JVattoon ; assigned. 
Madison Co. B., Anderson ; now Madison Co. N. B., same officers. 
..» McKeen & Minshall, Zerre Haute ; now McKeen & Tuell. 
.. Penick, Day & Copeland, Chariton ; now Penick & Copeland. 
... First National Bank, Mewton ; suc. by Bank of Newton, same officers, 
.. Mathews & Son, Rockford; now Bank of Rockford. 
Nat. Southern Ky. Bank, Bowling Green ; suc. by Nazro & Underwood, 
.-- Caseyville Deposit Bank, Caseyville ; closing business, 
.. Bates & Albee, Boston ; suspended. 
.. Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Boston ; failed. 
. Lafountaine, Loranger & Co., Monroe ; now Lafountaine & Loranger. 
.. Empire Bank, S¢ Zouds ; decided to liquidate. 


as First Nat. Bank, Zencaster ; suc. by Schuyler County Bank, same officers 
.. Bank of Franklinville, 7ranklinville; succeeded by First N. B., same officers’ 
.... Merchants’ Bank, Fayetteville ; merged in Fayetteville National Bank. 


Diamond Savings Bank, AZegheny ; paying deposits and closing, 
.. Hallowell & Co., Philadelphia ; now Morris L, Hallowell. 


.. Chamberlain Brothers, elton ; assigned. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


DECEMBER, 1876—JANUARY, 1877. 
1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. i“ nnd Lowest. Highest. 


January ...... « 12%6 . 194 ..Dece.a7 3 . 5% 
February .... 123% . _ ae ‘ * 6 
. ose ma. 2 
‘ mF an 30 = 6 HR 
° af Jan. 6% 
‘ Pre 6% 
A _. 6% 
- 12%... 6% 
+ 103% ... 6% 
a ee ; 
November.... + 10% ..- 5% 
December ... a 5% 





PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted, 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


Dec. 1, 1876. 


Bonds At GE PES GONE. cecaceccscasscssccecsacesses $ 984,999,650 
Bonds at five per cent 712,320,450 
Bonds at four and a-half per cent 


$ 1,697, 320, 100 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 


$ 2,291,700 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


$ 366.976,607 
40,725,000 
27,408, 508 
37,413,600 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... 


Old demand and legal-tender notes 
Certificates of deposit 

Fractional currency 

Coin certificates 


$ 472,523,716 


$ 2,186, 135,516 
352550, 269 


$ 2,221,685, 785 


Total debt 
Interest 


ToTAL DEBT, principal. and interest 


CasSH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 79,881,471 
II 743,215 


40, 725,000 


Currency 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 


$ 132, 349,686 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Dec. 1, 1876 $ 2,089, 336,099 
e “ee ce Jan. 2, 1877 


Increase of debt during the past month...... 


Decrease of debt since June 30, 1876........ 10, 103,245 


Jan. 1, 1877 
$ 944,900, 800 

712, 320,450 

33,600,000 


$ 1,690,821, 250 


$ 14,000,000 


$ 11,834, 360 


366, 120, 546 
31,000,000 
26.348, 206 
47,280,000 


$ 470, 748,752 


«- $2,187,404, 363 


42. 518,157 


+» $2,229,922,520 


$ 96,517,418 
9,483, 860 


31,000,000 


$ 137,001,278 


a $ 2,092,921, 241 


$ 3,585,142 
6,518,103 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 


$ 64,623,512 
1,615,587 


Principal outstanding 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 


32,080,218 
6,990, 335 


$ 25,089,882 


Interest paid by the United States 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... 


$ 64,623,512 
1,938, 705 


32,080, 218 
7,004, 507 


$ 25,075,710 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


of the United States for the month ended November 30, 1876, and for the 
eleven months ended the same, compared with the corresponding periods of 
1875. Prepared and published by the United States Bureau of Statistics. 


IMPORTS—VALUES. 
—Month ended Nov. 30.—~ —11 Months ended Nov. 30.~ 


1876. 


$ 
Total dutiable 20,041, 356 . 
Total free of duty. ........cscseeee 16,401,044 . 


Total coinand bullion 6,904,222 . 
Total merchandise 29,538,178 . 


Total imports. ...........+ 36,442,400 


Entered for consumption 28, 420, 865 


Entered for warehouse 7,553,802 . 


Entered for immediate trans- 
portation to interior ports 


without appraisement......... 467,733 - 


Brought in cars and other land 


1,165,413 « 


1875. 


$ 
23,943,044 
155159579 


36, 896,343 
+ 39, 102,623 


+ 29,414,925 
9, 137,926 


Brought in American vessels... 7,513,217 . 10,263,971 


Brought in foreign vessels. ..... 27,763,770 


DOMESTIC 
Shipped in cars and other land 


525,457 - 


Shipped in American vessels... 15, 155,04 
Shipped in foreign vessels 48,519,429 


Grand total 64, 199,932 
Total value of merchandise 
(mixed values) 62, 315,081 


Total value of coin and bullion. 1,884,851 . 
Gold value of merchandise 57,468,722 . 


- 27,548,606 
EXPORTS. 


. 62,270,418 


- 59,730, 388 
2,540,039 . 


52, 440,980 


FOREIGN EXPORTS. 


Total dutiable 1,387,991 . 
Total free of duty............... 736,259. 


Total value of coin and bullion 513,091 . 
Total value of merchandise.... 1,611,159. 


2,124,250. 


1,355,903 - 
769 347 - 


225,710. 
Exported in American vessels. 1,105,087 . 
Exported in foreign vessels 793»453 - 


Exported in cars and other land 


Remaining in warehouse November 30, 1876, $ 31 
30, 1875, $40,742,616. 


2,206,280 . 


549,772. 
1,290,046 . 


415,178 . 
- 18,270,612 
- 43,584,628 


1,088,406 . 
1,181,058 . 


920, 363 « 
I, 349, 101 . 


2,269,464 . 


977,512 . 
1,291,952. 


181,143. 
369, 518 . 
1,718,343 « 


1876. 


$ 


. 281,203, 709 . 
- 135,634,648 . 


- 416,838,357 


- 296,034,494 . 
. 113,268,930 . 


. 281,461,277 


- 462,879,919 


+ 504, 333,867 


22,595,111 . 
+ 394,243,246 . 


7;534,933 - 


10,252,638 . 
. 125,124,442 . 
+ 3371 599,626 


3,405,761 . 
. 140,410, 132 . 


9,197,167 . 
10, 141,318 . 


7,124,162 . 
13,214,323 - 


20, 338,485 . 


8,898,043 . 
11,439,542 - 


1,769,008 . 
6,564,404 . 
12,065,073 « 


1875. 


$ 
339,082, 336 
154,213, 185 
21,457,340 
471,838, 181 


+ 493,295,521 


347,367,657 
137,693, 362: 


3,234, 502 


11,6 208 
144,083,877 


59374029 
142, 586,834 


+ 422,643,491 
- 606,695,812 . 
- 560,858,361 . 


45,837,451 - 
: - 440,619,018 


570,604, 354 


502, 896, 827 
67,707,527 


g, 208,068 
12,072, 165 


8,945,687 
12,334,546 


21,280,233 


8,595,187 
12,685,026 


2,267,460 


9,849,567 
9, 163, 206 


,o12,141. Remaining in warehouse November 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 23, 1877. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.83 a 4.83%, in gold. 


The Treasury has issued two calls for bonds during the month, amounting 
together to twenty millions. There is said to be a lively anticipation of a 
European demand, when the political and financial horizon begins to clear up, 
which is a two-fold contingency that is now more likely soon to be real- 
ized, than it appeared last month. The general outlook of business is improv- 
ing, and mercantile credit is in a similar condition. On the whole, in the 


monetary circles, more of the indications of ease and low rates prevail than 
of activity or of an advance. 


The rates for loans are somewhat easier and the demand is light. The accu- 
mulation of idle capital is increasing as is shown by the subjoined statement of 


the New York Clearing House Banks : 


Legal 


q : Excess of 
1876. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


Dec. 23. .++++$ 252,684,000 


* 253,328,600 .. 


254,800, 100 
sseee 254,170,400 


- $27,659,800 . $35,546,900 
33,049,700 


++ 38,370,800 «+ 35,283,200 .. 
++ 37,042,900 .. 


++ 395737400 


++ 34:975,100 -. 


+ $15,137,800 « $ 206,170,700 « $ 11,664,025. 


15,517,300 e+ 


15,268,700 «. 212,461,109 «+ 14,909,525 


15,503,400 e+ 220,783,600 «- 18,458,100 
223,808,300 .. 


20,813,225 


* 252,401,900 «+ 40,974,900 «+ 40,128,800 .. 15,491,900 .. 227,342,800 .. 24,268,000 
The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as 

below : 

Specie. 


+ + +0$ 3,217,900 
4,286,400 


Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
+ +++ $6,736,800 ..-+ $77,968,200 +++ $22,147,200 
6,955,400 «++» 78,933,800 .... 22,503,100 


Loans. 


++ e$ 131,947,000 
eeeee 13%,I719300 woes 


5,800, 500 79,851,800 
5,059,900 79s130,100 s+ 
41736,400 77:328,900 
The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 
1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Dec. 23.....2++ $62,795,263 +--+ $968,768 .... $14,133,410 +--+ $51,102,321 ---- $10,173,643 
ff JOsecesese 62,377,907 «+++ 1,269,116 14,379,842 52,224,997 +++ 10,208,910 


22,263,500 
22,624,100 
22,435,900 


132,425,400 «+++ 5,343)200 «eee 
132,859,000 «+++ 5,885,300 «+. 
131,721,100 ..-+ 5,667,300 


seeseces 


10,182,868 
10,203,456 
10,167,552 


1,580,964 
2,050,173 
2,061,351 


51,832,734 
519497,206 
51,684,167 ...- 


62,187,025 «ee 
62,084,608 .... 
62,095,128 


seve 14,231,455 
++ 14,061,208 
sees 14,179,828 


eee 
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The movement of currency sets actively towards this City, and the legal ten- 
ders have risen in New York to forty millions, showing an increase of three 
millions during the past week. The following table exhibits the greenback 
movement in the New York City Banks during the last quarter of the year 
1876, as compared with same period of the four previous years: 


GREENBACK MOVEMENT IN THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS, SEPTEMBER TO 
DECEMBER, 1872-1876. 
1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Sept. 16-20 $ 44,467,000 .. $34,307,900 -. $65,324,900 .- $67,938,000 .. $59,223,100 
Oct. 21-26..-.0+ 52,842,100 .. 8,777,700 ++ 58,830,800 .. 54,702,900 +. 48,740,200 
41,119,600 .. 44,664,000 .. 47,163,400 .- 39,924,900 -- 34,975,100 

From these figures it will be seen that the tidal movements of the greenback 
reserves have not been quite so active as in former years, and the return flow 
is now going on so that of specie and greenbacks, the banks now hold 
$ 24,268,000 in excess of the minimum reserve required by the law. 

The stock market shows more activity, and the general tone of prices is bet- 
ter. Government bonds close strong, and there is a good demand from savings 
banks, trust companies, financial corporations, and from investors. In some 
quarters an active demand is looked for from abroad. The Syndicate are 
expected to propose to the treasury to make another call of bonds sometime 
next month. A Washington despatch says that the treasury authorities at 
Washington are satisfied, from the tone and temper of the advices from Europe 
as to the funding operations, and the prospects of the new four and a half per 
cent. bonds, that the financial credit of the Government will be fully main- 
tained, and that the outlook is more promising for a successful continuance of 
the funding process than for some time past. A still more satisfactory inference 
might have been deduced if we had been funding our longer bonds at four per 
cent, 

When Mr. Hatch (of the banking firm of Messrs. Fisk and Hatch) argued 
this question before a committee of Congress, a short time since, he presented 
various calculations founded on the market prices of several descriptions of 
bonds, and by each separate process of reasoning he reached the same conclu- 
sion that the credit of the United States is already a four per cent. credit. The 
varying premium on gold and the uncertainty as to how long the bonds will be 
permitted to run after they become redeemable, render perfect exactness unat- 
tainable in such computations; but in Mr. WHatch’s argument before the Con- 
gressional Committee he applied the same reasoning, with the same result, to 
a class of bonds which are not affected by these elements of uncertainty. He 
showed that the United States currency sixes with eighteen years to run paid 
only four per cent. at their then current price of 125 49-100; those having 
nineteen years to run paid only four per cent. at their current price of 126 44- 
100, and those having twenty years to run paid only four per cent. at their 
price of 127 36-100. 

With some modifications arising out of the later fluctuations in prices a simi- 
lar argument might easily be made out now. Railroad bonds are quiet and 
firm. State bonds show an improved tone in consequence of the agitation as to 
the new board of arbitration constituted to readjust and consolidate on impartial 
and equitable terms the debts of the Southern States which are in default. 
Subjoined are our usual quotations : 
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QUOTATIONS : Dec. 28. Fan. 3. Fan. 9. Fan. 16. Jan. 23. 
Gold cccccescssocccee. 107 “a 107 re 105% «- 106% .. 1063 
U. S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 116% .. a 113% .. ci aa 113% 
U. S.new 10-40s Coup. 113% .. 113% .. 112% .. 113 ee 114 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 71% .. 72% 72% + 76 mn 76% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 100% .. 101 ae as 102% ee 104% 
Lake Shore..++e« 57% .- 56% .. 54% .. 54% -- 57% 
Chicago & Rock Island 102 ee 10058 .. 101%... 101 .. 102% 
New Jersey Central... 35% + 36% .. 36 on 34 aa 34 
Del. Lack. & West.... 71% 76% .- 7558 + 73% + 74% 
Delaware & Hudson... 69% 73% «. 73 ee 70% 69 
North Western 36% 36% .. 36% .. 36% .. 37% 
Pacific Mail......... ° 24 oe 24 oe 23% 24 oe 25% 
Erie .ccccccccvcccccce 9% .. 10 oe 9% .. 9% -- 10% 
Call Loans...see..eeee 34% @7 ee 5s@7 -- 5@7 ee s@6.. 4@5 
Discounts 54@8 .. 6 @8 - 54@8 + s@8 «- 4% @ 6% 
Bills on Londons. seeee 4-84-4.86 0+ 4.84-4.86 ..  4.84-4.86 .. 4.8314-4.85%4.. 4.83%4-4.85% 
Treasury balances,cur. $ 40,945,205.- $41,034,353 -- $40,897,645 .. $40,276,879... $41,338,531 

Do. do. gold. $66,970,988.-. $64,890,771 .. $65,031,614 .. $66,457,891 .. $68,251,246 

Railroad shares are firmer with an augmenting volume of business, and an 
apparent indication of more activity in the early future. The coal shares are 
more steady and are being quietly absorbed for investment at present prices by 
strong capitalists. Gold has fallen below a hundred and six for the first time 
since the month of June, 1862. The lowest price that has previously been 
struck during the last fifteen years was on October 16th, 1873 when the price 
fell to 107 3-4. From which point it gradually rose to 1175 on October 5th, 
1875. Since that date it has gradually, and with spasmodic fluctuations, 
sunk to 106 or a fraction lower. Should war break out between Russia and 
Turkey, it is thought by some persons that the other great European powers 
will of necessity be dragged into the struggle and that the prospects of our 
securities in Europe will be so much impaired as to cause a large amount of 
bonds to be thrown upon the European markets, and to return to this country. 
In that event an export of gold from this port is one of the results which 
might be looked for. How far this expectation is founded upon solid grounds 
we cannot at present affirm with any approach to certainty. Quite a number 
of capitalists, and financial institutions have, however, been purchasing gold on 
the strength of this expectation. At the present price gold certainly looks 
cheap especially in view of the uncertainty as to the Eastern complications. 

The movements of our foreign trade are growing more favorable. In Novem- 
ber the gold value of merchandise exports reached the amount of $ 57,278,754, 
a sum which was never exceeded in the history of our foreign commerce, 
except in December, 1873, and in January, 1874. The value of merchandise 
imports was during November only $ 30,470,466, and the foreign exports were 
$ 1,556,976. The net result of this trade was a balance in favor of this coun- 
try of $ 28,365,264, for a single month. We have, however, been accustomed 
of late to a heavy excess of exports. For the eleven months ending November 
30th, there was an export of domestic merchandise to the value of $ 504,195.777, 
in gold. The foreign exports were $13,160,140, while the imports of merchan- 
dise were only $ 395,301,484. The favorable balance was, therefore, $ 122,054- 
433 in gold. Estimated in the same way, the adverse balance in the first 
eleven months of 1875 was $18,874,617. The sum of the two amounts, 
upward of 140 millions, represents the improvement in the balance of trade 
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that has taken place in one year. These facts though they have in some quar- 
ters been much misunderstood and misrepresented are important, and the fur- 
ther movements of our commerce will be watched with interest. 

The money market is so easy that it is less agitated than usual by the revi- 
val in this state of the agitation against the usury penalties. We have often 
showed that the present condition of the usury laws in the various States of 
the Union is such that their unification, in conformity to the usury provisions 
of the National Currency Act, was certain to take place within a brief period, 
This year, in Albany, the bill will probably pass which is elsewhere dis- 
cussed, for the remodeling of the usury laws of this State, so as to make 
them conform to the federal law. A petition has been presented ask- 
ing the Legislature to remove the mischievous anomalies from the statute 
book, which the usury laws of this State now present. At Albany, three 
years ago, a bill, at the instance of the friends of usury reform, passed 
both houses of the Legislature, and was only prevented from becoming a law 
by an error of judgment on the part of its supporters, when, for political 
purposes, its re-consideration was put to the vote. A repetition of that mis- 
take will not, it is hoped, defeat so important a reform this year. We sub- 
join our usual statistics as to the currency and bank movements: 


Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ending circulation. circulation. U.S. deposits. Greenbacks. Treasury. Certificates. 


1876 

july 18..++ 331,839,109 «+ 340,249,850 .. 18,723,000 ..*369,772,284 .. 61,848,009 .. 3¢,588,600 
Aug. 26..+- 326,562,064 .. 338,823,850 .. 18,723,000 .. 62,580,612 .. 25,120,000 
Sept. 16.... 324,832,877 -- 337,318,650 .. 18,743,000 ..*369,334,604 .. 63,204,594 ++ 31,678,100 
Oct. 22..-+ 324,970,132 «+ 337,289,800 .. 19,155,000 «+*368,494,740 ++ 71,273,106 .. 32,210,100 
Nov. 18...- 320,612,289 ++ 337,849,800 .. 19,103,000 ..*367,535,716 -- 79,771,725 ++ 36,224,300 


Dec. w.se+ 319,894,894 -- 337,602,800 .- 18,967,000 .- 356,569,800 .. 
Jan. 319,108,061 .. 338,545,200 .. 19,062,800 .. oben | és 
* Outstanding greenbacks. 

In connection with the recent movements for adjusting the Southern State 
debts, it is reported that a joint committee of the North Carolina Legislature, 
has unanimously reported against a proposition of bondholders of the State, 
representing $ 21,407,383, to fund the State debt at the rate of fifty per cen- 
tum of the principal and accrued interest. The bondholders assert that the 
taxpayers of the State can bear a taxation of seventy-five cents. on the hund- 
red dollars instead of sixty cents, the present rate, but the Committee do not 
accept this view. It is to be regretted that the proposition in question has bcen 
made until the Board of Adjustment has been organized, so that the whole of 
the fact could be submitted to that tribunal, for mature and deliberate consid- 
eration. 


DEATHS. 


At XENIA, Ohio, on Tuesday, December 26th, 1876, aged seventy-two years, 
ABRAHAM HIVLING, President of the First National Bank of Xenia, 


AT St. Louis, Mo., on Friday, January 12th, aged fifty years, CHARLES. 
ENSLIN, Cashier of the Bank of Commerce. 





